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Two New Books That Will Fully Meet Your Language and 
Geography Needs in Second and Third Grades 


THE LANGUAGE GARDEN 


By InEz Howarp, ALICE HAWTHORNE, MAE HowarpD 


An entertaining language book for second or third grades that teaches correct 
language through actual use, and supplies easy drill in simple oral and written 
composition, vocabulary building, and correction of common speech errors. 
Games, stories, and other activities selected from the child’s own interests, 
are effectively used in socialized recitations to encourage the children to talk 
spontaneously in the classroom. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


By Puitie A. KNOWLTON 


A basal textbook’'in geography, for upper primary and lower intermediate 
grades, that provides a simple introduction to later study without duplicating 
advanced material. With an exposition of the outstanding facts regarding 
food, clothing, shelter, tools and implements, power, transportation and 
communication, are interwoven the rudiments of simple descriptive and 
locative geography. 


In your fall orders for supplementary readers you will 
undoubtedly want to include 


La Rue: THE F-U-N BOOK La Rue: UNDER ‘FHE STORY TREE 


La Rue: IN ANIMAL LAND 


Adams: FIVE LITTLE FRIENDS 


64-66 Fifth Avenue - 


Ross: READING TO FIND OUT 


THE MACMILLAN. COMPANY 


- NEW YORK CITY 





























WINSTON 


WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


7 4 
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Re ular Edition Primary Edition 
For tae 7,8&9 For Grades 5 & 6 


Think of 1,500,000 children—then picture 
each child with a WINSTON SIMPLI- 
FIED DICTIONARY. That is how 
many WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DIC- 
TIONARIES have been ordered for 
school use. 

Have you sent your order? 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006 Arch Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 
Modern Way 


of teaching and of learning is the self- 
help way, and texts that are really modern 
texts aid both pupils and teachers in the 
accomplishment of the goal. 

As SELF-HELP ENGLISH LESSONS, 
by Julia H. Wohlfarth and John J. 
Mahoney, indicate by their title, their 
aim is to teach the right kind of learning. 
The self-help method is emphasized and 
utilized from beginning tc end. Pupils are 
given a definite purpose, they are taught 
how to study, trained to estimate their 
own work, and consciously to apply self- 
help methods in strengthening the weak 
places. 

There are no other texts that can claim 
the unique and effective methods that are 
the chief distinction of Self-Help English 
Lessons. 


Three books for grades 3-8 
Send for complete description 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools :—Theology,Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 


University High School 


Send for Bulletin 


Phone, Columbia 7600 
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Travel and Study 


in Europe — 
SUMMER 1925 


PRICES REASONABLE 





Plan early and write us 
for suggestions. Schol- 
arships of $200 each to 
reduce costs. General 
travel, and travel com- 
bined with resident study 
in Athens, Rome and 
Madrid. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street - Newton, Mass. 


























Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches cur- 
rent events in some form. It isa vital 
part of the training of our boys and 
girls for good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been but one standard text. 
CURRENT EVENTs isused and approved 
in the public and private schools of 
every important city and nearly every 
town and village in the United States, 
in every territory and possession, and 
in twelve foreign countries. 


In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for the 
year ending in June. Rates and sample copies 
free to teachers upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


CoLumBus, OHIO 


5 South Wabash Ave. 460 Fourth Ave. 
CHICAGO New YorK 
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Study at Home 























Over 70 different correspondence courses for 


the training and improvement of 


TEACHERS 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 


English, Public School Art, Ro- 
mance Languages, History, Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Zoology, Forestry, 
Nature Study, Geology, Drawing, - 
Industrial Art, Sociology and 
Ceramics. 


Special bulletin giving complete information 


mailed upon application to 


A. S. HURRELL 


Director of Teacher Training 
Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 

simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. 

% The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 

F all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 

P rice, $32.50 writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 


iodionie deren that shecid aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 
be in every school. Put this by parcel post. 

accepted aristocrat of black- 

board eraser cleaners to work Address Dept. S. 

in your school under our guar- 


antee of satisfaction. JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 































THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


















McCONNELL 
” MADE Boys and Girls 





MAPS .. || Deserve Good Paper. 


We believe we make the finest school maps in America 
and sell them at the lowest prices—the proof is that 
they are the most widely used. 


For United hr thesis Fae Geography For Their Wo rk 


A complete series of 42 maps for the study of United States 

History and the geography of every continent, and a map of 
a a roeeies Dg ammnp < oe utility series — 
it the set for grade schools where maps are wan’ 
You will find these maps accurate, clear, beautifully lithographed, Ask f or Our Samples 
each one full size and free from small corner inserts. Forty-two 
maps 44x32 inches, edges bound in muslin. With adjustable 
steel stand or folding wall bracket. Price, prepaid, $38.00. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 








SPECIAL 





This set of maps may be ordered with the understanding 
that if it is not entirely satisfactory it may be returned at our 
expense. 
FREE BOOKLET a, MINES 
Lists Other Sets REGISTERED 


If you need history or geography maps, our 16-page booklet 
will help you make the selection. This booklet lists 100 maps 
and 10 distinct sets. All mays are clearly described by title. 
Write for Booklet today. 


McC ONNELL 
SCHOOL MAPOD. | ""Slnmensn 


Dept. S, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 
“‘Most Widely Used School Maps in America.”” 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 








NEWSON ® COMPAN 











This attractive, up-to-date, and 
teachable series of Arithmetics has 
immediately established itself in the 
front rank of successful texts. 

Published August 21, 1923 


BOOK ONE 


For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three and Four 
Published October 10, 1923 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 
Published September 2, 1924 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of 
The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


623 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO | 








A Mark of Quality 


The trade mark above on tubes, jars and gallon 
containers is your assurance of securing the highest 
grade adhesive obtainable. ‘Sticks Like a Brother,” 
is a familiar phrase in more than 2,100 schools where 
Gluey Paste is used exclusively. Gluey Paste has won 
favor on merit alone and we pledge to keep up its 
fine quality always. 


GLUEY PASTE 


—never needs water, sticks quick, holds fast and is 
pure, white and creamy. Gluey Paste spreads 
smoothly, is sweetly scented and remains uniform to 
the last drop. From the standpoint of quality, economy 
and price—Gluey Paste is your logical choice. Ask 
for a quotation on your requirements. 





The Commercial Paste Company 
Makers of the most complete line of adhesives 


DEPT. 17 3 3 COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 








leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg ar 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 


Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. 


East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence) 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 


Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion) 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 


Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics and Music.) 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library) 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 


Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music) 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library) 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 


wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High Sthool Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 
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Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 
on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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The Horn 
Learn to Study Readers 
The Horn-Shields Flash Cards 





THE HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS definitely link the mechanics of reading 
and the mechanics of study. They initiate the processes involved in the power to use books. 
They make automatic the habits of effective study. Books One and Two now ready. Full 
series in preparation. 


THE HORN-SHIELDS SILENT READING FLASH CARDS are systematically organ- 
ized to enable teachers to discover the capabilities and shortcomings of pupils in all grades 
above the first grade. Excellently adapted for use with the Horn Learn to Study or any 
series of school readers. 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY New York 


Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 




















The New International Encyclopaedia 


Second Edition with Supplement—25 volumes 





Announcement is made of.the publication of a Supplement which 
brings this great work down to the present. Write for the interest- 
ing pre-publication special offer to schools and teachers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. - 449 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY : 
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Why the Junior High School?" 


JAMES M. GLASS 
Director of Junior High Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


a question—‘Why the Junior High 

School?” The answer must be sought in 
experience if it is to be convincing. Thirty-five 
years of discussion, research and study in the 
problems of secondary education have culmi- 
nated in the junior high school movement. There 
have been fifteen years of actual experimenta- 
tion in the development of the 6-3-3 organiza- 
tion. Within this brief decade and a half the 
intermediate school unit of the 6-3-3 plan, 
which is generally designated as the junior 
high school, has been incorporated into the 
public school systems of approximately one 
hundred communities of our own Common- 
wealth and into many hundred systems of other 
states. 

The junior high school movement has lit- 
erally swept the country. It is not a theory or 
a fad—it is an established fact. The junior 
high school, however, has not passed the ex- 
perimental stage and will not for another gen- 
eration. It will undergo many changes in its 
present organization. I have seen it, in nine 
years of close concentration upon junior high 
school problems, pass through many modifi- 
cations. Every change has improved its ef- 
fectiveness and strengthened its claim to a 
permanent place in our public school system. 
In the next decade I expect to see it as suc- 
cessfully meet other new problems, solve them 
and add strength to its present hold upon our 
faith in its worth. 

I do not want to predict the future, but from 
the experience of the past fifteen years I 
want to draw reasons in reply to our question 
of “Why the Junior High School?” Among the 
many reasons which can be advanced I shall 
place before you TEN REASONS which are 
each founded in fact and experience. 

1. Because cities have experimented with 
and accepted the Junior High School. As with 


QO: topic for discussion is propounded as 





*Address before the Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, Harrisburg, Pa., February 7, 1924 


every educational movement 'the stage of ex- 
perimentation should be restricted to large mu- 
nicipal centers. First, such an experiment in 
a city system if unsuccessful can be quickly 
converted to other purposes. Only one com- 
paratively small section of a city need be 
affected by the experimental school. Secondly, 
the administrative and supervisory staffs of 
a city system are large enough to carry on 
effectively two distinct types of school admin- 
istration, e. g., both the 8-4 and 6-3-3 organi- 
zations. Either may be adopted at option be- 
cause both are carried on _ simultaneously. 
Thirdly, the opportunities to train teachers 
for the operation of new projects are close at 
hand in large systems or can be found in their 
own staffs. In fact all the facilities which 
promote the experimental phases of education- 
al reorganization are accessible to city sys- 
tems jand almost as invariably lacking to 
smaller school systems. 


There are 20 first and second class cities 
in Pennsylvania. The junior high school is 
today in operation in 11 of these cities; within 
the next few months junior high school build- 
ings will be opened in 5 others. In other 
words 16 of the 20 cities are either operating 
or building junior high schools. Three of the 
remaining four cities are awaiting develop- 
ments of building surveys, bond issues, etc., 
prior to constructing junior high school build- 
ings. Altogether there are 42 junior high 
schools in cities of the first and second class 
either now operating or under construction. 
Furthermore, present building programs in our 
cities are now planned to readjust whole city 
systems upon the 6-3-3 basis. The facts of this 
development are two,—first, that the experi- 
ment has been conducted and secondly, that 
conviction which alone comes from experi- 
ence has led to the acceptance of the 6-3-3 plan 
as the basis of city-wide organization. 


Not only is this extension of the junior high 
school movement in city systems true in our 
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own State, it is equally true of the whole coun- 
try. Practically the same procedure has been 
followed everywhere—the stage of an isolated 
experiment in a small city community, the 
stage of testing followed by acceptance of the 
6-3-3 plan for city-wide adoption and the third 
stage which characterizes our own present de- 
velopment, i. e., a junior high school building 
program ultimately to include two, three, five, 
ten, to thirty junior high. school buildings ac- 
cording to the needs and means of each city 
system. Millions of public funds are today 
invested in junior high schools and many other 
large appropriations and bond issues are set 
aside for further construction. 


Eighty other communities of our State out- 
side the first and second class cities have been 
confronted with serious situations of school 
congestion and have accepted the junior high 
school as the solution of their building prob- 
lem. This condition brings us to our second 
reason,— 


2. Because the Junior High School is the 
solution of the problem of school congestion 
and provides a building program adequate to 
care for all the school population. Most fre- 
quently the determining factor in the adop- 
tion of the junior high school is this insistent 
problem of school congestion. The building of 
a junior high school relieves the congestion 
of the elementary schools by removing their 
7th and 8th grades or approximately 20 per 
cent of the elementary school’s total enroll- 
ment. Similarly relief is afforded to high 
school congestion by removing its 9th year or 
approximately 40 per cent of its enrollment. 
When, therefore, a board of school directors 
faces the problem of crowded elementary and 
high school buildings, it is inevitable that the 
question of the junior high school will arise. 
When, in addition to this condition of conges- 
tion, the further condition of old and non- 
flexible types of buildings or restricted sites 
prohibit additions to present buildings, the in- 
evitable decision of new construction is prac- 
tically forced upon the board of education. 
Frequently, therefore, the determining factor 
in the adoption of the junior high school is the 
distribution of relief to congested conditions 
which it affords to both elementary and high 
school buildings. 

Accordingly, when in addition to building 
needs a board of school directors, their admin- 
istrative officers, superintendent and principal 
are convinced of the educational gains to be 
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secured to the school system by the adoption of 
the junior high school plan, two objectives con- 
currently are realized; first, the solution of a 
building problem which permits of no delay 
and secondly, the inauguration of a construc- 
tive and far-reaching educational program. 

The answer to our question of “Why the 
Junior High School?” is at this point reduced 
to its educational advantages over the present 
eight-year elementary and four-year high 
school administration. Our remaining eight 
reasons will, therefore, pertain to the educa- 
tional reconstruction involved in the junior 
high school movement. 

3. Because educational reorganization of 
the past thirty-five years has resulted in the 
development of the 6-3-3 and 6-6 plans. The 
reorganization of secondary education has been 
under discussion since 1890. Many research 
studies under various national committees were 
carried on for the two decades between 1890 
to 1910. Since 1910 both the 6-3-3 and 6-6 
plans have been tested and developed under 
careful direction and supervision in many wide- 
ly distributed sections of the country. The 
discussion, research studies and experimenta- 
tion were crystallized in 1918 by the following 
recommendation of the present Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 

“We recommend a reorganization of the pub- 
lic school system whereby the first six years 
shall be devoted to elementary education de- 
signed to meet the needs of pupils of approxi- 
mately 6 to 12 years of age; and the second 
six years to secondary education designed to 
meet the needs of pupils of approximately 12 
to 18 years of age.’”’+ 

This recommendation became the corner- 
stone of the junior high school movement. It 
plainly divides the public school system into the 
two major fields of elementary and secondary 
education of six years each. It was the culmi- 
nation of a national movement to transfer the 
7th and 8th years from the field of elementary 
to secondary education. It was preceded by 
many experiments with six year high schools. 

Moreover, the Commission added to its 
recommendation of an equal division of the 
public school system into six years each of ele- 
mentary and secondary education a second 
recommendation which sub-divided the secon- 
dary school as follows: 

“The six years to be devoted to secondary 





+t Bulletin 35 “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
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education may well be divided into two periods, 
which may be designated as the junior and 
senior periods. In the junior period emphasis 
should be placed upon the attempt to help the 
pupil to explore his own aptitudes and to make 
at least provisional choice of the kinds of work 
to which he will devote himself. In the senior 
period emphasis should be given to training in 
the fields thus chosen.” 

This distinction in the purposes of the junior 
and senior periods,—the former devoted to find- 
ing, testing and exploring pupils’ natural ap- 
titudes, i. e., to the right start in the right 
channel of their later training and the latter 
devoted to training in the right field thus 
chosen, is basic to an understanding of the 
present junior high school movement. When 
it is once thoroughly understood, all question 
of the sound common sense of the 6-3-3 or 6-6 
plan is removed beyond controversy. 

It is now necessary to glance at the condi- 
tions in our public school system which ne- 
cessitated reorganization. America is prac- 
tically the only nation in the world which of- 
fers a full secondary education as part of its 
free school system. We have borrowed many 
educational patterns from European countries 
but in the development of a free secondary 
school we have been thrown largely upon our 
own resources. This brings us to our fourth 
reason. 

4. Because the Junior High School was 
needed to solve the secondary school problem 
resulting from phenomenal growth in pupil en- 
rollment. So long as the high school was al- 
most wholly devoted to a college preparatory 
course it was presented with a comparatively 
simple problem. It is probably true that the 
high school which most of us attended was of 
the academic college-preparatory type. It is, 
therefore, the high school organization which 
we most intimately know. But it is not the 
type of high school which high school pupils 
in ever-increasing numbers today need. 


In 1890 there were 350,000 pupils in Ameri-: 


can high schools. In 1920, 30 years later, 
there were over 2,000,000. In 1924 there are 
conservatively 24 millions. The increase has 
been phenomenal—one of the most remarkable 
developments in the history of American edu- 
cation. In 35 years the proportion of increase 
has been over 700 per cent while the population 
as a whole has increased 70 per cent. 

Many thousands, literally hundred thou- 
sands, of our youth are today enrolled in the 
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secondary school who have no college prepara- 
tory objective in view. We have seen the de- 
velopment of the commercial curriculum, the 
scientific or technical curriculum, the vocation- 
al or industrial curriculum, the agricultural 
curriculum and various other modified types of 
curricula designated to meet the varying needs 
of different groups of secondary pupils. A 
new objective has been given to the American 
high school and this brings us to our fifth 
reason. 


5. Because the ideal of the equalization of 
educational opportunity has been made the 
great democratic goal of secondary education. 
The outstanding contribution of the high school 
in the educational experiment of greater equal- 
ity of opportunity was the Comprehensive High 
School with its differentiated curricula; its 
academic curriculum for those who wished to 
enter collegiate instruction; its commercial 
curriculum for those who wished and had a 
right to training for commercial life; its vo- 
cational curricula both industrial and agricul- 
tural for those whose needs were training for 
industrial and farm life; its technical cur- 
riculum for those who wished to train for the 
great technical and engineering fields in Amer- © 
ican industry; and its home training curricu- 
lum for the 85 per cent of adolescent girls who 
are destined to become the home-makers of 
the Nation. 


However, the development of the Compre- 
hensive High School was preceded by a period, 
not altogether passed in some.communities to- 
day, in which secondary school pupils were 
forced to adapt themselves to an exclusively 
academic curriculum, irrespective of individual 
needs. Gradually the Comprehensive High 
School has changed the undemocratic stand- 
ard of a single curriculum and has introduced 
into American secondary education the basicly 
sound and democratic principle of adaptation 
of educational opportunity to the varying 
needs of different groups of adolescent youth. 

During this period of actual inequality of 
educational opportunity while the high school 
was learning through sad experience the need 
for reorganization two national investigators 
revealed the startling facts that of every 100 
pupils who completed the 6th grade 79 finished 
the 7th, 59 finished the 8th and only 39 sur- 
vived to the end of the 9th. In other words 
there was in the country as a whole a mortality 
of 61 per cent in grades 7, 8 and 9. Some 
constructive plan of reorganization to remedy 
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such wholesale educational waste was impera- 
tive. We now have the sixth reason of “Why the 
Junior High School?” 

6. Because it was needed to reduce this 
tragic toll of educational losses in grades 7-8-9. 
I have seen a loss of 50 per cent between 
grades 8 and 9, i. e., between the eighth year 
elementary school and the four year high 
school reduced by the junior high school move- 
ment to 6 per cent. I have seen a larger regis- 
tration of junior high school graduates in the 
10th year of the senior high school than for- 
mer eight year elementary schools had enrolled 
in both the 9th and 10th years of the high 
school. It is experiences such as these, com- 
mon to all junior high school experiments, 
which have led to its wide adoption in our own 
and other Commonwealths of the country. 

There has been a leak in our public school 
organization and this has been in the so-called 
“gap” between the elementary school of 8 
years and the high school of 4 years. There 
was no school of transition between elementary 
and secondary education. The transition was 
abrupt and pupils who attempted the change 
from one type of school administration to an- 
‘ other wholly different organization were sub- 
jected to changes which only a very small per- 
centage survived. 

Furthermore, the gap that had always ex- 
isted in the 8-4 organization was immensely 
widened with the development of the compre- 
hensive high school. The former problem of 
the elementary school was comparatively a 
very simple one, viz., preparation for the single 
college preparatory curriculum. With the 
coming of the comprehensive high school and 
its differentiated curricula there came to the 
elementary school problems of preparation and 
of guidance in the choice of high school cur- 
ricula which the eight year elementary school 
was wholly unprepared to meet. 

The tragic mortality in the 9th year or the 
former 1st year high school demonstrated the 
blind unguided choice of high school curricula 
by 8th grade graduates. Frequently the mor- 
tality of the 1st year high school was account- 
ed for on the theory of lack of innate ability 
to carry high school work. Any of us will 
fail at the task for which we are by natural 
aptitudes unfitted. Eighth grade graduates 


too frequently had received no preparatory ex- 
periences to explore their aptitudes for vari- 
ous types of differentiated curricula in the 
high schools. Their choice was capricious and 
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blind. When they faced the exactions of spe- 
cial courses in the high school the discovery 
of inaptitude for the work was made too late 
to prevent their elimination from school. 

Briefly, then, countless numbers of element- 
ary school graduates never entered the high 
school because the restricted curriculum did 
not fit their needs. A second cause of loss suf- 
fered by many who did enter was the costly 
experience of choosing a high school curricu- 
lum on the trial and error basis. Consequent- 
ly, there was needed in the public school sys- 
tem a new school unit of gradual and natural 
transition between elementary and secondary 
education. There entered into the problem not 
only the objective of greater equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, which the differentiated 
curricula of the Comprehensive High School 
provided, but a correlative objective, i. e., a 
need to precede these differentiated curricula 
by a period of exploratory and try-out experi- 
ence which should intelligently guide pupils’ 
initial and crucial choice of differentiated cur- 
ricula. 

We have finally arrived at the true place of 
the junior high school in the public school sys- 
tem, viz., a school unit of natural and gradual 
transition between elementary and secondary 
education whose purpose is, as the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
stated it, “to help each child to explore his 
own aptitudes and to make at least a provis- 
ional choice of the kinds of work to which he 
will devote himself.” 


7. Herein, we find the seventh and chief 
reason for the answer to our question of “Why 
the Junior High School?”—Because the Junior 
High School was needed to articulate element- 
ary and secondary education and to eliminate 
the gap in the public school system. At this 
point permit me to change our question from 
“Why the Junior High School?” to “What is 
the Junior High School?” and present to you a 
brief definition of the junior high school itself 
which may be offered as the eighth reason. 

8. Because the Junior High School is a 
probationary period between elementary and 
secondary education during which the vital 
question is first answered of which channel of 
educational or vocational training shall be 
chosen by each pupil who at a later period in 
his training will be guided to choose the spe- 
cific vocational occupation in which he will 
specialize as his life work. 


“The junior high school has been variously 
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designated as the finding, the sorting, the try- 
ing-out and testing period of the public school 
system. Exploration of individual differences, 
the revelation of educational and vocational 
opportunities adaptable to individual differ- 
ences, guidance of educational or vocational 
choice, equalization of opportunities, the adap- 
tation of educational offerings to ascertained 
individual needs rather than the conforming 
of all pupils to one educational pattern, and 
the stimulation of educational or vocational 
vision which conditions all progress in secon- 
dary education,—all these and other purposes 
to adapt the educational program to the ‘in- 
dividual’ are the objectives of the juniér high 
school. 

“The junior high school adapts its program 
of studies to the needs of early adolescent chil- 
dren as those needs are determined by modern 
social conditions, not by the social and voca- 
tional standards of Europe a hundred years 
ago. All adolescent pupils twelve years or 
more of age enter the junior high school be- 
fore compulsory education laws release them 
from school attendance. The junior high 
school program widens their vision of the rich 
educational and vocational opportunities ahead 
of them. It gives them a foretaste of a train- 
ing which it makes plain is a prerequisite to a 
successful and useful citizenship. It motivates 
secondary school life by a foreknowledge of 
education possibilities and vocational openings. 
It points the way to useful service by convinc- 
ing each child at the threshold of adolescence 
that American society has a place for him, if 
he will but seek it and train for it. 

“All this the junior high school does at the 
most critical point of a child’s school career 
when the first option is offered of leaving 
school or entering unprepared upon vocational 
life. It has filled the gap between elementary 
and secondary education through which count- 
less numbers of immature early adolescents 
have been lost to the public schools and thrust 
upon American vocational life wholly unfitted 
to meet its demands.’’** 

In further definition of the junior high 
school I quote in part a paragraph from the 
Junior High School Chapter in the High School 
Manual published in 1922 by the Department 
of Public Instruction: 

“There are three currents which find their 
confluence in the junior high school. One 





** Quoted from the writer’s article in the November 


7, 1923 Educational Section of The New Republic. 
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comes from the elementary school, a second 
from the senior high school and the third from 
vocations and society. Accordingly, the pro- 
gram of studies is made up, in part, of a con- 
tinuation of the elementary school’s single cur- 
riculum but a review, i. e., a new view, of 
these courses in their articulated relation to 
secondary courses; in part, a pre-view of sec- 
ondary courses but a rearrangement of former 
high school courses in ‘their simpler aspects;’ 
in part, a prevocational content from industry, 
commerce and the home which comprise the 
fine and practical arts and some electives; and 
finally, in part also, a liberal amount of social 
science materials and social and civie activi-. 
ties of junior citizenship that early adolescents 
may find their self-conscious social adjust- 
ment. 

“It follows from the above definitions of 
what the junior high school is that no upper 
grade organization of two or more seventh 
and eighth grades in a grammar school can 
adequately provide the educational facilities 
for the above enriched program of studies. A 
junior high school building demands new fa- 
cilities for science, practical arts shops for 
girls and boys, fine arts rooms, commercial 
education, prevocational training, health edu- 
cation, gymnasium, library, auditorium and 
facilities for a well organized social and civic 
program in active junior citizenship.” Let 
me offer the following as the ninth reason in 
answer to our first question of “Why the Jun- 
ior High School?” 

9. Because it is the concrete expression of 
an educational purpose extending over a quar- 
ter century to reconstruct the school system to 
meet the demands of modern social and indus- 
trial life. 


The greatest contribution of the junior high 
school to American education is its mission as 
an agency to effect reform in the whole public 
school system. “It is the outward manifesta- 
tion of a sound new philosophy of educaticn.” 
(Johnston, Newlon, Pickkell, The Junior-Sen- 
ior High School Administration, p. 151. Serib- 
ners.) “The junior high school is merely a 
symptom of expansion. It is a name for a 
whole series of experiments, all of which have 
grown out of a desire to remake the school so 
as to meet the requirements of an expanding 
educational program.” (Charles H. Judd, Fun- 
damental Educational Reforms. The Element- 
ary School Journal, January, 1923.) 


The tenth reason for the junior high school 
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which does not complete the reasons for its 
existence but which is and will continue to be 
its chief crown of glory is this— 

10. Because it is 100 per cent American. 
The junior high school had its birth as an 
institution in America. It is the first public 
school unit not imported. It is dedicated to 
American youth. It is designed to solve many 
pressing problems in the development of the 
American school system. It is consecrated to 
fulfil democratic ideals in American secondary 
schools. It guarantees to every early adoles- 
cent girl and boy an equal chance and a square 
deal irrespective of racial inheritance, social 
status, economic ability or natural aptitudes. 

The Department of Public Instruction will 
not urge the adoption of the junior high school 
upon any community of our Commonwealth. 
Local initiative has and always must be the 
first step taken toward any plan of educational 
reconstruction. So long as any doubt of the 
appropriateness or opportuneness of adopting 
a 6-6 or 6-3-3 organization persists, no board 
of school directors should move in this direc- 
tion. So long as the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal or teaching staff question the adaptabil- 
ity of the junior high school to their present 
school conditions no adoption of the junior high 
school should be urged. If conviction of the 
need, the purpose or the increased educational 
effectiveness of the junior high school move- 
ment is lacking then a premature adoption will 
defeat it and, as has too frequently happened 
in other communities, will work irrevocable 
harm to the junior high school movement it- 
self. The junior high school is in our Con- 
monwealth and in our country to stay. When 
you are ready for it, adopt it. Until that time 
comes preserve an attitude of “watchful wait- 


ing.” 





THE SPIRIT OF “YOUNG AMERICA” 

[An Address of Welcome delivered by Ellen 
Bradley, a Junior in the Bellevue, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School, to the members of the G. 
A. R. and American Legion during the annual 
memorial services at the assembly period on 
May 28, 1924.] 

I am here to say “welcome” to you. That 
word has a great, unbounded and glorious 
meaning when we speak it to you this morning. 
It isn’t hard to bridge the gulf that separates 
your generation from ours, for what is age or 
difference of years against Spirit? And we 
do have the same spirit, haven’t we? You 
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had it when you were our age and you have 
carried it as an inspiration and a light all 
through your lives. We have it and we pray 
that it may be a guide to us in our lives as it 
has been in yours. 

Our generation is one apparently of the 
greatest concern to our elders. They predict 
all sorts of terrible things for us, even to fire 
and brimstone, because, they say, we don’t do 
the things they used to do, or rather they never 
did the things that we do. Almost every cur- 
rent issue of every magazine runs an article 
by some person of note and prominence on that 
worn out subject “What I think of the present 
generation.” Unfortunately, a great many of 
these people seem to find only condemnation 
for us. However, there are some broadminded 
people who have visions and understandings 
great enough to embrace the real situation, 
and they defend us. It is true that things 
are not quite the same as when you were young. 
Think of the difference between our modern 
trolleys and automobiles and airplanes and the 
old time horse cars. They are run quite dif- 
ferently. But their object is just the same, 
isn’t it? The horse car was for the purpose of 
getting to a certain destination, and our faster 
modes of travel are for the same purpose—to 
get us where we want to go in the shortest pos- 
sible time. So it is with the young people of 
today; our ways are different, but our purpose 
and ideals are just the same; they are just as 
high and good. We haven’t deteriorated. We 
aren’t all harum scarum and irresponsible. 


We want you to think of us, not as so many 
of the older folks do, but with sympathy and 
understanding and comradeship. -We don’t 
forget what you have done, the glorious ser- 
vice you have rendered your country, and the 
supreme sacrifice made by many of your com- 
rades on those fields of battle. We are Young 
America and our heads bow reverently to you 
and to those who are gone. Our hearts quicken 
a beat and thrill as we see Old Glory waving 
on high. We, too, stand ready to serve if the 
call should come, although we hope that a call 
to arms will never again be heard. But we 
are ready to give our best service as citizens 
of the United States, carrying on the banner 
of its ideals and preserving its glorious in- 
tegrity forever. 

So, veterans, we welcome you, not as a heed- 
less, thoughtless throng, but as young people 
who are ready to take up the burden where 
you lay it down. 
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Red Lion High School Graduates Enjoy 
Educational Tours 


J. KIMBER GRIMM 


Supervising Principal, Red Lion, Pa, 




















Class of 1923, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ED LION High School classes in recent 

R veer: have eagerly watched two con- 
spicuous landmarks loom up at the end 

of senior year. One, even more enticing per- 
haps than commencement, they call Class Trip. 
Preparations for this trip began back in the 
sophomore year. Travel classics and themes 
in the English department took on new mean- 
ing. More curiosity attached itself to historic 
settings. Pictures of transportation brought 
to class by teachers, aroused anticipation in 
the students. School socials developed into 
bazaars, festivals, bakesales largely managed 
by student enterprise. Magazine salesmanship 

















Class of 1923 at Luna Island 


brought in commissions, and class plays were 
repeated as often as business foresight would 
judiciously warrant. 














Class of 1924 at Montreal’s Leading Park 


Commencement week—and then came the 
personal introduction to historic, classic, s¢enic 
and geographic subjects which had existed for 
these students only on paper and not on real 
land and water. ; 

Selection of itinerary was governed by the 
amount of money in the class treasury. Twenty- 
six students boarded a Pullman sleeper. The 
next day was spent hiking about Niagara 
Falls, photographing and enjoying and trying 
to comprehend it all. The next day they 
crossed Lake Ontario twice, stopping at To- 
ronto long enough to see the inside of it, then 
boarding another boat for a 27-hour cruise. A 
night in staterooms and then the 1,692 scenic 
“Thousand Islands,” punctuating fifty miles 
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of the upper course of the historic St. Law- 
rence. Next, the “Rapids Prince” swaying 
with the current brought them within another 
hour to a new experience, luxurious hotel life 
at the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 

The next night the travelers rested in their 
staterooms on the boat anchored on Lake 
Champlain. Forts Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, Arnold, Ethan Allen, Mad Anthony 
Wayne, Silver Bay all loomed up in memory 
during the next day’s gliding over the beau- 
tiful, mountain-bordered waters of Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. A night on the Hudson 
River; two and one-half days in New York 
city—Home. 

And what were the benefits? Abstract book 
knowledge was translated into concrete rela- 
tionships with the outside world. No, the re- 
mainder of the world is not like home. The 
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memory of the interior of the magnificent 
cathedral Notre Dame will abide. Thoughts 
of the cheerful Canadian-French children re- 
kindle a spirit of international altruism. Stu- 
dents discovered that no two saw things just 
alike. They learned to adapt themselves to 
their environment. Their appreciation of 
mother’s cooking ripened enroute. The ut- 
terly unbelievable in youthful minds became 
quite possible. 

Benefits can not easily be totaled. Assimila- 
tion of varied denominational Protestant 
churches, Jewish synagogues and Bon Se Couer 
toned down erratic criticism of religious sects. 
New vocations were observed. Eight days of 
enlightening experience to embellish commence- 
ment; new goals marked on a new horizon in 
the lives of those graduates who propose, not 
to lie still and useless, but to “carry on.” 


Picture Collections in Schools 


HELEN A. GANSER 
Librarian, Millersville State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Pr | NEACHERS in elementary and high 
schools need no arguments to realize 
the usefulness of visual instruction 

material in the classroom. Professional pub- 
lications of the past few years have dealt abun- 
dantly with the value of the picture in teaching 
geography, history, literature, language and 
other subjects, but a problem is frequently 
found in the matter of the organization and 
care of the collection. 


In the high school the place for the picture 
collection is without doubt the school library. 
The librarian is usually by her training the 
member of the faculty best prepared to care 
for such material. Moreover, the library be- 
ing the department in closest relation with all 
other departments is the agency best able 
to promote and continue the usefulness of the 
collection. Material of this kind when housed 
in several departments frequently lies idle be- 
cause of the arrival of new teachers unfamiliar 
with its resources and value, or under better 
circumstances is limited in its service because 
items that would be of help in more than one 
subject are known only to the department 
owning them. 


The use of pictures in the elementary school 
may be made a very helpful adjunct in prac- 
tically every subject of the curriculum. To 
function properly it is necessary that a work- 


able plan be devised that will provide satis- 
factory service to all grades in an elementary 
school not fortunate enough to have a library 
room. For such schools, the best plan is to 
have all pictures used in the various grades 
filed in one central place, e. g., the principal’s 
office. In this way each teacher may have 
ready access to all the pictures in the school 
collection. In order to obtain the best results 
the care of the collection should be assigned 
to one person only. Pupil assistance can be 
used for trimming, mounting and filing. In 
collecting pictures, too, the interest of pupils 
should be enlisted. Pictorial supplements of 
newspapers, magazines, calendars, postcards 
and railway folders are all sources for much 
free material which may be put to great use. 
At small cost it is‘also possible to obtain ex- 
cellent prints from a number of picture deal- 
ers. 

Not all pictures need to be mounted; in fact, 
no picture should be so treated that will not 
certainly be of continual use. For the protec- 
tion of unmounted pictures to be handled by 
pupils, the school should own a few celluloid 
picture holders. These may be procured from 
library supply houses. They are made of thin 
celluloid, very transparent, fastened on three 
sides with eyelets to a pasteboard back. The 
fourth side is left open to permit the insertion 
of the picture. 
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When an unmounted picture proves _ its 
value, it should be mounted to guarantee its 
preservation. A satisfactory mounting ma- 
terial is cover paper, the kind used for pamph- 
lets and catalogs. Gray and brown are the 
two desirable colors, gray for the pictures in 
black and white, brown for those in sepia. 
Either mount may be used for colored pictures 
but the brown usually looks better. As it 
comes in large sheets, dimensions must be 
provided for cutting the mounts. 

In the Millersville Library, a correspondence 


file is used and the mounts are 9% by 11% - 


inches in size. Many librarians recommend 
the legal cap file because it is possible to keep 
larger pictures in that size as the drawers are 
built to hold material 9%4 by 15% inches. This 
advantage, however, is offset by certain dis- 
advantages. It is not practical to use a uni- 
form size mount in the legal file as the mount 
that would accommodate the largest pictures 
would be unsuitable for many smaller ones 
both on account of the appearance and because 
of the greater amount of space required for 
bulletin board and other display uses; more- 
over, the standard size for sheets of cover 
paper is such that there would be considerable 
waste in cutting the large mount. And a file 
in which the mounts are of various sizes is 
not used with nearly the same ease as is one 
in which the mounts are of uniform dimen- 
sions. Moreover, there will be pictures in 
every collection too large for even the legal 
file. Therefore, as the oversize file becomes 
necessary whether using the correspondence 
or legal unit, it is evident that the former is 
to be preferred. 

For the pictures that are too large for this 
file, pulp-board is better than the cover paper, 
because though light in weight it has more 
firmness. These may be kept in a box built to 
hold mounts cut 13 inches wide and 19 inches 
long. In fact for the smaller pictures too, it 
is possible to use- boxes until the value of the 
picture collection has been demonstrated, when 
a regular filing cabinet should be provided. 
Orange boxes may be used satisfactorily as a 
make-shift arrangement. 

Millersville uses pictures for regular week- 
ly exhibits in. both the Normal School and 
Training School libraries and the last annual 
report showed a circulation of 2,718 for class- 
room use. The time and effort required to 
organize and care for a good working collec- 
tion is justified by the statement of Ernest 
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L. Crandall in School and Society for Oct. 27, 
1923 that “it should be conceded that visual 
instruction is well to the fore as a national 
movement in education and the amount of 
interest thus evinced and now bound to be 
continuously aroused bids fair to bring to bear 
upon its problems the individual and concerted 
application of a high degree of trained peda- 
gogical intelligence.” 





THE SUPERINTENDENT’S SECRETARY 
EVELYN E. BOWEN 


The helpful secretary to the superintendent 
of the small school system should be able to 
do nearly everything that the superintendent 
himself has to do—and a little more. It is 
not necessary that she should have his ability 
to teach and to criticize teachers, but, on the 
other hand, she must be expert at typewrit- 
ing, stenography and all sorts of mimeograph 
work, about which the superintendent, as a 
rule, knows little. 

Aside from these mechanical arts, the secre- 
tary must have a good command of English, 
as she is often called upon to compose letters 
for her employer and others. She must also 
keep account of considerable sums of money, 
take charge of thousands of text books con- 
stantly circulating among the various grade 
rooms and always be able to tell in what 
school building each set of books is being 
used. She should know just what materials 
are needed and tell the superintendent at the 
proper time what supplies and how many sup- 
plies should be ordered. An ideal. secretary 
should be the superintendent’s second memory, 
looking out for the small details that he may 
have overlooked, thus giving him more time 
for study and supervision. 

In order to answer the innumerable ques- 
tions that are asked of the secretary, she must 
be familiar with the school law of the State 
and with all the policies of the local board of 
education. 

Not least among the essential qualifications 
of the secretary is the ability to meet people 
courteously—even the agents who haunt the 
office of the superintendent, and to work 
agreeably with teachers, parents, students and 
school board members. 

The fact that the superintendent is occasion- 
ally absent for days, or even weeks at a time 
renders it necessary that the secretary should 
be able to do the greater part of his work 
and be familiar with his policy of adminis- 
tration. 

Last, but not least, is the necessity for dis- 
cretion. The average superintendent would 
prefer a less skillful stenographer whom he 
could trust never to repeat conversations 
heard in the office, than the most rapid typist 
—with a taste for gossip—Contributed by 
Dorothy Kline, Secretary to Supt. H. A. Oday, 
Mahanoy City. 





One way to keep friends is not to give them 
away. 








The Value of Greek in Education 


EZRA DE GARMO STEWART 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 


ROFESSOR TROW’S well-written ar- 

P ticle in the May number of the PENN- 

SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL on “The 

Value of Latin in Education” should convince 

every unbiased mind of the important place 

this language should hold in the high school 
curriculum. 

While we certainly would not give a similar 
place to Greek, still we do claim for it an im- 
portant place in higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and believe that an interest in this study 
should early be awakened in the mind of every 
boy and girl who desires and can have the priv- 
ilege of a liberal education. 

Before presenting reasons for such a claim, 
we wish to answer a false charge that is some- 
times made against Greek—that it is a dead 


language. When Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote: 
“There is naught in this world that keeps its 
youth 


So far as I know but a tree and truth,” 
he certainly had not thought of the age and 
the youthfulness of the Greek language. Ho- 
mer wrote his Iliad almost 2,800 years ago. A 
diligent student in the high schools of Greece 
can read Homer’s Iliad with greater ease than 
the boys and girls in our high schools can read 
Geoffrey Chaucer or John Mandeville. That 
means that the Greek language has kept its 
youth through 2,800 years better than the 
English has through 600 years. Greek litera- 
ture has an unbroken history from Homer to 
the present time, and is still spoken by the 
inhabitants of continental Greece and in many 
parts of the Levant, keeping through all these 
years its pristine vigor and beauty. Where 
is there anything but “a tree and truth” and 
the Greek language that has kept its youth for 
2,800 years? 

The similarity between Attic Greek and mod- 
ern Greek or between New Testament Greek 
and modern Greek is even more striking. On 
page 174 of his valuable work on the study 
of Modern Greek, Professor Eugene Rizo- 
Rangabe reproduces a page of Xenophon’s An- 
abasis. Facing it on page 175, he gives a 
translation of the same passage into Modern 
Greek, a translation made about 2,300 years 
after the original was written. The difference 


is so slight as to be detected only by a Greek 


scholar. This comparison, of course, is made 
with the modern literary language of Greece 
and not with the vulgar dialects. 

The Greeks of average intelligence can read 
ancient Greek with comparative ease. I once 
handed a copy of the Greek New Testament to 
a Greek working in a candy kitchen. He took 
it eagerly, saying, “That is my language.” He 
could read it at sight and talked with me in 
forceful English about what he had read. This 
instance is exceptional, but you can find many 
Greeks in the restaurants, confectioneries and 
candy kitchens of this country who can read at 
sight such ancient Greek authors as Xenophon, 
Plato and Herodotus. An educator should 
make the aforesaid test for himself before al- 
luding to the study of Greek as “wasting time 
in the study of a dead language.” 

That ancient Greek may be made a highway 
for an easy entrance to a knowledge of modern 
Greek is, of course, one of the least important 
incentives to beginning this study. Neverthe- 
less, may we not in all fairness ask, “Why may 
not a knowledge of modern Greek be as useful 
to our boys and girls ten or -fifteen years from 
now as German or any other language of con- 
tinental Europe?” Eleven years ago the study 
of German was given first place among modern 
languages in many of our schools, and first or 
second place in nearly all. How is it today? 
Twenty-seven years ago Spanish was rarely 
offered east of the Mississippi except in the 
universities. Now it is one of the most widely 
studied of foreign languages. No human vision 
can foresee what modern language will hold 
first place in our schools ten years from now. 
That will depend partly on events, partly on 
fashion. But what does it matter to our stu- 
dent if he has the key to these languages? 


Professor Trow speaks of Latin as the key 
to all the Romance languages. If, in addition 
to Latin, our student has creditably completed 
a good course in Greek, he has a similar key to 
the languages of many parts of southeastern 
Europe and Western Asia—the part of the 
world especially interesting to every lover of 
history and especially dear to every Christian. 

After all, we do not expect many of our 
boys and girls to put into actual practice their 
knowledge of any modern language. Except 
those who afterwards become teachers of these 
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languages, comparatively few continue to speak 
them or to make any use of them whatever. 
But every earnest student gets the educational 
value that comes from the faithful pursuit of 
his studies. One element of educational value 
derived from the study of Latin or Greek is 
the mental training that comes from the daily 
practice of careful translation. Professor 
Trow has discussed this part of our subject so 
thoroughly and so well that at this point we 
might quote from his article the latter half 
of the fourth column and all of the fifth and 
sixth, substituting the word “Greek” for the 
word “Latin” and changing five numbers, then 
we would have a splendid article on “Value of 
the Translation of Greek in All-Round Mental 
Training.” 


The teacher of Greek should see that his 
students are forming the habit of learning some 
English words from each lesson. True there 
are not so many words of Greek origin in our 
language as of Latin, but there are far more 
new words derived from Greek than from Latin 
or from any other language. This has been true 
for at least four decades with the possible ex- 
ception of the years 1914-19. 


Many people derive much pleasure from 
watching plants and flowers grow. Some of us 
also derive much pleasure from watching our 
language grow. It is interesting to see a new 
word come into being and struggle for exist- 
ence until it becomes an éssential part of our 
language. Our common word “its” has such 
a history. It is now a little more than 300 
years old. Just before 1611 A. D., the trans- 
lators of the Revised Version of the Bible, 
among the most learned men of their day, 
used the word “its” but once in the whole Bible, 
(Lev. 25:5) “That which groweth of its own 
accord thou shalt not reap, etc.” (See Strong’s 
Concordance.) They used the pronoun “his” 
instead of “its,” in such expressions as “And 
the earth brought forth grass and herb yielding 
seed after his kind.” Many words have come 
into being during the last forty years that have 
become, or are becoming, almost as essential 
to our. language as the word “its.” Hundreds 
of these words are of Greek origin. Some are 
so widely used that we seldom think of them 

‘as new words, for example: automobile, tele- 
phone, telephonic, radiogram, radiograph, mi- 
crotherapy, astrophotometry. Other words are 
newer still, so new that they have not got into 
the. dictionaries. Most of. the following are 


of that class: acidosis, crescograph, heliocop- 
No. 4 
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ter, spondulotherapy, automatograph, ataxi- 
graph, tremograph, optometrist. 

“Human progress none may stay,” and it is 
just as difficult to stay the birth and growth 
of words that mark human progress. The 
man who does not like new words or words of 
Greek or Latin origin and would keep them 
out of our language, should have seen to it 
eighty years ago that Morse did not invent the 
telegraph; for as soon as it was invented, it 
must have a name. He might have had it call- 
ed the machine-for-writing-at-a-distance, but 
then he would have. been worse off, for in his 
new word he would have had “machine” of 
Greek origin and “distance” of Latin origin. 
About the best he could have done, if he had 
entirely avoided words of Greek and Latin 
origin, would have been to call the new inven- 
tion the thing-for-writing-far-away. Then how 
could we have expressed such ideas as are eas- 
ily and clearly expressed by such words as 
telegram, telegraphic and telegraphy? 

At an Exposition only a little more than 
twenty years ago, some of us saw the telauto- 
graph for the first time. Many people seeing 
the new word, passed by in ignorance of the 
new wonder being exhibited before them; .but 
those acquainted with Greek saw at a glance, in 
the new word, the purpose for which the in- 
vention had been made—that a person may 
transmit his own handwriting to a distance. 
The invention has now come into general use 
in large offices and the word has become an 
essential part of our language. About the 
same time, at least eleven other words begin- 
ning with tele (Greek, at a distance), and each 
marking some new and useful invention, came 
into general use: teleanemograph, telebaro- 
graph, telegraphophone, telehydrobarometer, 
telemanometer, telephote, teleiconograph, tele- 
lectroscope, telengiscope, teleseme, telethermo- 
graph. These words, as well as the inventions 
which they represent, were unknown to the. 
Greek student of forty years ago. These 
eleven words and hundreds of others of Greek 
origin were first thought worthy of a permanent 
place in our language during the ten years 
between the first appearance of Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary in 1890 and its Revision 
in 1900. 

The following Greek prefixes selected from 
only one letter of the alphabet have from 
twenty to over one hundred words derived from 
each: a-, acro-, aer-, allo-, amphi-, andro-, ana-, 
antho-, anthropo-, apo-, astro-; auto-. In the 
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whole alphabet there would be considerably 
over one hundred Greek prefixes from each of 
which more than twenty English words are 
formed. That means over one hundred lessons 
in grouping and comparison. Thus the Greek 
‘student has the advantage of learning many 
words in the same time that others are learn- 
ing but one. For instance, as soon as he learns 
the Greek word akros (high) he sees a simi- 
larity in meaning in all words beginning with 
acro; acrocarpous, (high fruit) applied to 
plants having the fruit at the end of the stalk; 
acrocephalic (high skull), characterized by a 
high skull; acrotarsium (topmost tarsus) the 
instep or front of the tarsus. 

A student who forms such habits of compari- 
son early in life, has manifest advantages over 
his fellow students. A wide-awake student 
need not wait till he enters college to begin 
such lessons. One boy, before he began the 
study of Latin, had noticed that the ending- 
cide means “one who, or that which kills,” that 
the ending-ify means “to make,” etc. So he 
collected such lists as the following as he met 
the words in his reading or study: 


Killers To Make 
regicide magnify 
homicide amplify 
fratricide signify 
parricide sanctify 
suicide verify 
infanticide gratify 
insecticide fortify 


You need scarcely be told that this boy, when 
he came to the study of Latin, learned it rap- 
idly and happily. 

Similar lists may be made of words with 
Greek terminations. Such lists are likely to 
contain a large per cent of new words. Ina 
work of 335 pages on Etymology published in 
1848, the word “hydrophobia” is the only word 
given with the ending—phobia (morbid fear). 
Now there are about thirty such words. They 
have largely come into use along with the 
development of the science of psychiatry. This 
wonderful science proposes to cure many such 
mental diseases as were formerly considered 
incurable and on account of which, in former 
days, many a man was condemned to spend 
the rest of his life in solitary confinement in 
a mad-house. Psychiatrists have discovered 
that in many instances some peculiar form of 
insanity is the result of some particular form 
of fear, and that the cure of the fear often 
leads to the cure of the real or supposed in- 
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sanity. As a result of their research the fol- 
lowing new words have come into being: 


The Fear The Thing Feared 
acrophobia high places 
claustrophobia closed places 
photophobia light 
nyctophobia night 
eromophobia solitude 
ochlophobia crowds 
zoophobia animals 
thanatophobia death 
aerophobia currents of air 
pyrophobia fire 


The lists we have given are only sugges- 
tive. Numerous similar ones might be made. 
There are many words ending in -graph, 
-scope, -phone, -meter, and -nome, all of Greek 
origin and each carrying in itself a concise 
description of the work which the invention is 
intended to do, a description which the word 
itse'f gives to the Greek scholar, but for which 
others must wait and wonder. Words ending 
in -logy carry in themselves a concise descrip- 
tion of the many and various sciences of our 
day. Words ending in -tomy (except anatomy) 
tell many of the triumphs of modern surgery. 
Those ending in -mancy (divination) tell in 
how many ways the propensity to fortune tell- 
ing exercises itself. Those ending in -pathy, 
tell the various and numerous ways in which 
healing and curing are attempted. Those end- 
ing in -olatry, tell how many and how queer 
are the objects worshipped by the human race. 

Similar lists may be formed from the Greek 
endings, -arch, -archy, -lite, -gogue, -gon, -pod, 
-itis, -glot, -gamy, -androus; -phagous, -sper- 
mous, -carpous, -oid, -aemia, -cracy and many 
others. If any student in the high schools of 
this State is specially interested in word-a- 
nalysis or word classification of any kind, I 
shall be glad to hear from him and to co-oper- 
ate with him so far as I have time. For I know 
that as soon as I become acquainted with a 
boy or girl thus genuinely interested in sub- 
jects which the great mass of our young people 
ignore or consider dull, I have met a student 
with an interest that will keep him abreast of 
the times, that will give him an ear that others 
can never have for new words, new inventions, 
new developments in true knowledge and new 
discoveries tending to better the condition of 
our race. Moreover he has the basis for a 
supreme enjoyment that others can never at- 
tain. 





You can’t eat your cake and have it too, 
but who wants to have cake he can’t eat? 




















More Kindergartens 
A Plea for the Pre-School Child 


CORA FRENCH BOULTON 


State Chairman, Kindergartens, Pennsylvania Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Beaver, 


V eee we realize that for years Penn- 
sylvania has held twenty-first place in 
education as compared with the other 

states, it is certainly a cause for rejoicing 
that within the last few—very few!—years 
she has risen to at least tenth place, and it 
has been whispered that the next enumeration 
may possibly make it the ninth. - 

When we note the expansion of the school 
system, the improved methods, the better rural 
schools, the busy scenes of building and the 
generous bond issues that have made that 
building possible, the higher standards re- 
quired for teachers and the liberal provision 
made for teachers to reach those. standards, 
the marvelous program of music-study which 
will in a few years “give us back the singing 
man” we feel like bursting forth into a chorus 
of thanksgiving. But when we inspect the 
kindergarten situation in Pennsylvania our 
voices drop to pianissimo and we have to soft 
pedal our jubilance—for Pennsylvania still 
ranks twenty-second as far as kindergarten 
provision for her children is concerned! 


It is amazing to realize that we have 411,000 
children of kindergarten age (4 to 6) in the 
State and that only 28,000 of them are in 
kindergartens—public, private, parochial, all 
told! A survey of the State that the writer 
has just completed has brought in hundreds 
of letters—most of them wails over the lack 
of kindergartens—which testify that where 
kindergartens have been established, the 
classes are all full “with a long waiting list.” 


Now just why does Pennsylvania fail to do 
for her pre-school children what other states 
do for theirs? The crux of the matter seems 
to be that as there is no allowance for 
kindergartens in the general school fund, 
they have to be established by local boards. 
Our local taxation is already high and boards 
are not always willing to increase it; since we 
have only a permissive—not a mandatory— 
law, often boards will not honor a petition 
even when signed by a majority of taxpayers 
as in the case of a small town near Pittsburgh, 
where with 1,500 names on the petition, it was 
not granted although twice presented. 

In many communities the value of the kin- 


Pa. 


dergarten is not yet understood. It is looked 
upon as a sort of glorified “play-ground,” a 
“créche,” a “fad,” an esoteric school for the 
privileged few; it is regarded as a super- 
luxury instead of being recognized for what 
it really is—a vital and most essential factor 
in training all of our children as sturdy, 
healthy, well-rounded and alert citizens, quick 
to observe, normal in their re-actions and 
with a balanced sense in their social contacts. 

Does any state need kindergartens more than 
Pennsylvania? Hardly, for it is a great in- 
dustrial State where many children have to go 
to work early in life, as soon as they reach the 
legal age. It is important that they should 
begin to receive mental and moral, physical 
and spiritual training as early as possible—at 
four, instead of wasting those precious, plastic 
two years before school entrance. 


If people could only be brought to see that 
the kindergarten means an actual pecuniary 
saving to each community for it practically 
eliminates retardation in the grades. This is 
proved by the Minneapolis mimeograph as well 
as by the survey made by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation—the former determining it at 33 per 
cent retardation in schools lacking kinder- 
gartens and the latter at 25 per cent. (The 
latter figure is the average over the United 
States.) 


Moreover, the kindergarten justifies itself 
by bestowing the capacity to understand and 
enjoy life and to know how to play. Everyone 
recognizes that play is an important factor in 
the lives of all men. We know what men and 
women are really like by the way they spend 
their recreation hours. 


Agnes Repplier says in one of her delight- 
ful essays that “in addition to the things that 
it is useful to know, there are many things 
that it is pleasant to know, and pleasure is a 
very important by-product of education.” All 
of these pleasant things are found in the kin- 
dergarten for there play is brought to its very 
highest power. Play is the one activity in 
which the whole child takes part; he finds 
scope for self-expression in the games and 
loses self-consciousness in the dancing. 

As a means of crime prevention we need 
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the kindergarten, for of the 500,000 people 
now abroad in our streets who will be incarcer- 
ated before the year is over, 60,000 of them are 
in Pennsylvania! a very generous share! Our 
country is spending $3,500,000 a day on our 
criminal classes, and it would be more thrifty 
to spend more on preventive measures and 
eliminate vicious tendencies early in life. 

Former Commissioner Claxton has said, “It 
is no longer a question of can we afford a 
kindergarten, but it is a question of can we 
afford not to have one?” And Commissioner 
Tigert says that if “crime increases propor- 
tionately during the next generation as it has 
in this one, I tremble for the future of the 
Republic.” 

Then we need the kindergarten as an Ameri- 
canization measure for we have such hordes 
of foreigners in our State. They are hcre to 
stay, we could not send them back if we would. 
Fourteen per cent of our population are for- 
eign born, and 33 1/3 per cent are foreign 
born and children born in this country of for- 
eign parents. There is no race suicide among 
them either! “Alien incubators,” the tene- 
ments in our large cities are sometimes called. 
From old-world slums they come with low 
standards of living and settle in foreign yuar- 
ters where they proceed to live the same lives. 
To any one who will drive slowly with open 
eyes through some of the foreign districts of 
our cities, a great deal of very unpleasant 
revelation will be granted. What will these 
children be like unless the moral force of the 
kindergarten, with its mothers’ classes and its 
teachers’ visits, sweeps in like a purifying wave 
and impresses them at a plastic age. Our 
hope is with the children for it is difficult to 
change the groove of the adult foreign mind; 
it is hardened in its mold. : 

We need a_  kindergarten—“this joyous 
workshop’”—in every school in the State. We 
need it for the child’s mind; that his seeing 
and hearing may be quickened, that he may 
learn to do, and then learn to think through 
doing; that he may early learn to love and 
observe color and outline, nature and music; 
that he may develop initiative in his social 
contacts in his little world; and that many a 
latent talent may be discovered and fostered 
and result in happy, useful careers instead of 
“mute, inglorious Miltons.” 

We need it for the child’s physique; for not 
only does the released and directed energy 
(derived from the games and the play) result 
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in grace, poise, flexible muscles and a strong 
normal body, but where a physical examina- 
tion is the rule of the school, it means early 
elimination of physical defects—defects of vi- 
sion and posture, adenoids and tonsils, and the 
early detection and arrest of tuberculosis. 

So shall we listen with respect to such men 
as Gesell of Yale, and Watson of Johns Hop- 
kins,—men who have spent their lives studying 
and investigating the pre-school child and his 
psychology—when they tell us that “the pre- 
school period is the most important period in 
the whole span of a child’s development?” 
Shall we reap the fruits of their years of re- 
search and believe them when they tell us that 
life-long habits are graven deep before the 
age of six, that kindergartens are necessities, 
and that the kindergartner holds the strategic 
point among educators? Or shall we continue 
to tell these 2 to 6 year old children to “run 
out and play”—out into that “no-man’s land 
of childhood’ as Gesell calls it, the most neg- 
lected period in the life of an individual. If 
we do the latter, we can stand by the side of the 
school doctor and check up the physical handi- 
caps as we summon the six-year-old children 
back into school, and we will find that during 
that untaught, untrammeled, unguided, un- 
guarded four years of “playing” in no-man’s 
land have been laid the foundations of two- 
thirds of the cases of cripples, three-fourths 
of the deaf, four-fifths of the defects of speech, 
and many cases of blindness! 


Even Japan is opening kindergartens every 
week, and her slogan is “a kindergarten in 
every school in the country!” 

The making or marring of our country de- 
pends on the proper training of this next 
generation. Delay is dangerous, for to de- 
lay means a “wasting of America’s precious 
seed corn.” On our shoulders lies the respon- 
sibility for the fibre and quality of the coming 
group of children. Let us not jeopardize 
their future any longer by failing to secure 
for them the mandatory law, for only that 
will give them as many kindergartens as they 
need. 

Brieux, in his great drama “La Course du 
Flambeau,” uses for his three generations the 
simile of the lampadedromy of the Greeks—the 
race where the lighted torch is carried on. by 
different runners. Let us see to it that our 
young runners are strong, well-equipped, ready, 
radiant and eager to pick. up our lighted 
torches and carry them in safety. to the goal! 








The Kindergarten as a Valuable First Step 
in Education“ 


STANLEY R. YARNALL 
Principal, Friends School, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F late there has been a rapid increase 
in the number of public and private 
kindergartens and an equally rapid ad- 

varice in the recent development of kinder- 
garten methods. A conviction is growing that 


a good kindergarten is the birthright of every . 


child in the democracy. 

There has been a good deal of harm done by 
kindergartners in earlier years through fail- 
ure to co-ordinate their work with the other 
departments of school life and an unwilling- 
ness to have their work tested by the usual 
standards of achievement and success. It must 
be remembered that superintendents and re- 
sponsible educational leaders have to give an 
accurate accounting to the public for the time 
and money spent in equipment and instruction. 
There is, therefore, need of balance, judgment, 
co-operation and definite aims to co-ordinate 
the kindergarten with the primary depart- 
ments. This co-operation, however, must be 
attained without a loss of freedom and flexi- 
bility, which are among the most valuable fea- 
tures of the kindergarten. 


It is interesting to see what kindergartners 
say of themselves. In 1915, Luella A. Pal- 
mer wrote a pamphlet on “Adjustment Be- 
tween Kindergarten and First Grade,” in 
which she dwells on the views of kindergarten 
supervisors and kindergartners on the valu- 
able features of their work. I have arranged 
this review in order of the number of answers 
received. 

Reporting 
affirmatively 


1. Power of observation, concentration 

SE SRI x < ono» cdvkageas boss 76 
2. Power of expression, involving fluency 

of language, also fund of ideas, as 

well as dramatic expression ...... 72 
3. Musical ability and rhythmical control 65 
4, Formation of good school (and life) 

habits, such as regularity, punctual- 

ity, order, cleanliness, politeness .. 62 
5. Control of hand for manual work .... 45 
6. Ability to work with others, ‘eitline 

ness to wait one’s turn, to co-oper- 


ate, to share responsibility ........ 44 
7. Ability to imitate, follow technical sug- 
MIMO crt 5, «ai sisal ens one Ke lees aararee 43 
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8. Control over muscular co-ordination.. 36 
9. Knowledge acquired through actual 
experience in kindergarten ....... 28 


10. Responsiveness, willing obedience and 
compliance with suggestion ...... 19 
11. Self-reliance, initiative, adaptability, 
ability to cope with situations with- 
OUR CINGORIOR. 6 ee eee Fe eRE 17 
12. Interest in taking up any form of 
school work—(‘“a desire to know 


Oe SR ow ks decd waaeeddaceas 11° 
13. Perseverance, or the energy to finish 
a task when once begun .......... 3 


It is surprising that in these results, perse- 
verance, the energy to finish a task when once 
begun, comes so low.in the list, and that in- 
terest in taking up any form of school work, 
“a desire to know and to do,” is also mentioned 
by relatively few. The emphasis has doubtless 
changed in the eight years since 1915— it is to 
be hoped so—and probably if the same kinder- 
gartners were answering today they would an- 


.swer rather differently. Other points on the 


value of kindergarten training mentioned in 
answers to the same questionnaire may be sum- 
marized as follows: development of senses; 
knowledge of color and balance; knowledge of 
form, shape, size; knowledge of concrete num- 
bers and counting; ability to listen to story 
and enjoy good literature; memory training; 
quality of tone, speaking; use of phonics. 

Another interesting study on the value of 
the kindergarten is found in W. J. Peter’s 
article in the Journal of Educational Research, 
February, 1923. In it he presents an economic 
argument based on the time saved by kinder- 
garten training. He followed the work of 187 
pupils with and without kindergarten training 
for five years and at the end of that time the 
kindergarten group were 3.4 months younger 
than the non-kindergarten group. The experi- 
ment was conducted in large school systems 
where semi-annual promotions were possible 
and was on a sufficient scale to have weight. 
He comments on his study as follows: “If we 
accept the average adult wage as $1,000 a year, 
then a kindergarten teacher with a class of 24 
has saved the state $6,400 in future wages 
with each group she teaches.” 


In the article on Pre-First-Grade Training 
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by William Thomas Root, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, a strong argument is based on the en- 
riched content and the faculty content as a 
background for later school work. G. Stanley 
Hall, who pursued this subject in the Boston 
schools, is quoted in Professor Root’s article 
and his findings may be summarized as fol- 
lows: To find out what content the minds of 
children hold, he took forty-nine different ob- 
jects or experiences and compared the knowl- 
edge of kindergarten children with those who 
have had no kindergarten training. It was 
found that kindergarten-trained children had 
in every case a much more accurate and a rich- 
er body of concepts and so were put far ahead 
of the non-kindergarten group in attacking 
their primary and later school work. 

However, what interests me more than the 
economic and content arguments is the social 
and spiritual side of the kindergarten training 
and the truly religious life of the child-under- 
standing religion in its large, true sense. In 
an attempt to summarize for a group of Phila- 
delphia Headmasters the highest ideals of edu- 
cation for boys (it is equally sound for girls) 
I arranged them as follows: truthfulness, rev- 
erence, courage, sympathy and service. 

The chief service the kindergarten can ren- 
der is to develop these qualities through the 
spirit of co-operation by story, game and occu- 
pation,—all carried on in an atmosphere of 
joy. There must be reality if these qualities 
are really to flourish. The false note mars 
all; there should be avoidance of over- 
emphasis and of too great an appeal to the 
imagination and emotions. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The following is the verdict of an experienced 
first primary teacher whom I asked to give me 
her opinion of the weakness or strength of the 
kindergarten-trained pupil in entering on pri- 
mary work: 


1. A child who comes from kindergarten is able 
to take directions given to a group. He 
is less insistent on individual attention. He 
has consideration for others and a sense 
of proportion. 

2. He senses more quickly the fact that he is 
a member of a large family and must re- 
aust the rights of others; he is less sel- 

sh. 

3. Most children have a developed power of 
sustained interest and attention, due to 
satisfaction felt in the kindergarten over 
work and play well done. Confidence has 
been increased there. 

4, There has been a growth in memory power, 
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although voluntary memorizing is not 
strong at first. Through increasing ex- 
perience and the gaining of new ideas the 
kindergarten-trained child recalls more 
easily. His experiences, except in excep- 
tional cases, are more varied in the kin- 
dergarten than at home. 

5. After being in the kindergarten the child 
is no longer a beginner. He is developed 
along the lines already mentioned and 
many others. 


The same teacher continued to comment 
wisely on intelligent and constructive building 


_in the primary grades on the foundations laid 


in the kindergarten: the story, gaining scope 
from week to week; the child, advancing from 
short games and free play to the organized, 
yet not too organized, game. 

There should be in the primary department 
a retention of the large movements of the kin- 
dergarten in handwork and teachers must 
learn to be content with crude co-ordination. 
Fine, small detailed work must be eliminated 
as much as possible and the child should use 
large tools and make large drawings with 
crude results. Through all this there must 
persist the effort to retain the joyousness of 
the kindergarten and the constant endeavor 
not to curtail, but to develop, initiative. 

This brings me to my conclusion, the co-op- 
eration needed between the kindergartner and 
the primary teacher. Adjustment and under- 
standing are needed on each side—each must 
study the other’s problem and respect the oth- 
er’s aims, moderating undue and unwise free- 
dom. Kindergarten teachers must find out 
valuable things for first primary children to 
know and must then co-operate with first grade 
teachers in building up such a content and in 
leading up to definite results to be transferred. 
On the other hand, there is great need in the 
primary grades of flexibility and respect for 
individuality and the maternal instinct—a 
need for greater freedom and school furniture 
adapted to these ends. Primary method must 
be adapted to the kindergarten-trained child. 
The kindergarten must respond by a conscious 
preparation for the attention, concentration 
and memory exercises that form so large a part 
of the primary routine. If each department 
does its share, the problems will become a 
natural situation in the not-distant future. 

The trained individual, living an intelligent, 
thoughtful, self-directed life for the sake of 
the group and finding truest self-expression in 
fellowship and service is the ideal of the kin- 
dergarten, as it is the ideal for every citizen. 














Study Methods Survey Featured in Commence- 
ment Exercises at Doylestown High School 


ARMON ROSS, Supervising Principal of 

(-; the Doylestown Schools, has succeeded 

in arranging a commencement program 

that gets away from the stereotyped “Beyond 

the Alps Lies Italy” oration and yet brings 

into prominence—as every commencement 
should—the Senior Class. 


This June the Senior Class of Doylestown 
High School presented on Commencement 
night the conclusions that they had reached af- 
ter a scientific and intelligent investigation 
of Study Habits of High School Students in 
the Doylestown High School. The report of 
the investigation was given by three of the 
honor pupils of the class. Evelyn Garner 
explained the method and purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire which was used in the Doylestown 
High School in securing the necessary data. 
Ethel Homer summarized the facilities for 
study existing in the homes of the students 
and Philip Kratz discussed the methods of 
study practised by the high school students. 


In explaining the purpose and the way in 
which the data was secured Miss Garner said: 


“This study was made to determine the con- 
ditions and difficulties under which the aver- 
age high school student studies. By means 
of this study we hope to reveal some problems 
existing among high school students. The 
old saying that appearances are sometimes 
deceiving is especially true when it comes to 
judging a school from just what is seen and 
heard without getting the real facts. The 
aim of this study then is to lay open the un- 
derlying causes for many failures in school and 
for the general feeling of frivolity and of 
‘slipping through things.’ 


“The method of obtaining the information 
necessary in making this study was rather 
simple. A series of twenty questions in the 
form of a questionnaire was answered by three 
hundred students. With the exception of a 
few foolish answers the matter was taken seri- 
ously. The results were then tabulated, an 
average taken, separating the town and out- 
of-town pupils, and then taking the high 
school as a whole. These data will be inter- 
preted...... 


“In this study we shall report upon and 
analyze the conditions and facilities for study, 
the methods employed by students and the 
general use of time and opportunities for self 
improvement. We hope that such a study 
will contribute to the welfare of future high 
school students and those in school now. In 
spite of efforts made to improve study habits 
one of our most serious problems is to learn 


how to study. This habit will be one of our 
most valuabie assets in life.” 


Miss Homer said in her discussion of “Fa- 
cilities for Study”: 


“A study of the questionnaire shows that 
the majority of students in our high school 
have a regular place at home in which to 
study, and that this place is generally well- 
heated and well-lighted. Such a place usually 
has conveniences for study. A student should 
be comfortable while studying in order to get 
the best results. One hundred eighty-six of 
the three hundred students who answered the 
questions and who have a comfortable place of 
study use it at the same time with other peo- 
ple. There is a distinct disadvantage in this. 
No student can thoughtfully concentrate on 
his work if there is a continual buzz and hum 
of conversation around ‘him. No one can do 
two things at a time and do both of them 
well; no student can study successfully and at 
the same time listen to what is being discussed 
by others in the room. — 


“Practically all our students have some kind 
of place of study. How many use it? Only 
sixty per cent of these students study every 
school n'ght; forty per cent do not; this, in 
spite of the fact that only eight per cent claim 
that they have enough time in school to pre- 
pare their work. When, then, does the re- 
maining thirty-two per cent of our student 
body work? They do not have sufficient time 
to prepare all their work in school, nor do 
they do their work regularly at home. The 
resulf of this lack of consistent study is read- 
ily seen in the daily recitations. If only two 
nights a week are spent on school work, surely 
only two days’ work is prepared and the re- 
mainder of the time is lost. Since there is 
not enough time in which to prenare all lessons 
in school, more home study must be encourag- 
ed, if the school is to be of any benefit to at 
least one-third of our students. 


“It might be interesting to note that five per 
cent of our students spend more than fifteen 
hours a week on home work while the greater 
part spend about eight hours a week. It is 
generally assumed that the average student 
should devote as much time to the preparation 
of his work as is used in class recitation. As 
a result of the questionnaire it is found that 
every student should spend at least two hours 
a day on work outside of school, and some 
more than that. The belief that out-of-town 
students spend more time on their school work 
than town students may be disputed from the 
results of the questionnaire. The town and 
out-of-town students seem to spend practically 
the same amount of time on school work. 
Neither spends sufficient time. 


“Why is there so little home study? The 
cause may be found in the many distractions 
which are offered to the students in the par- 
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ties, the dances, ‘movies’ and basketball games, 
to say nothing of church activities. Eighty-one 
per cent of the students are allowed to go out 
on school nights, exclusive of Friday night. 
What are the distractions? During the last 
school year there was a grand total of 572 
dances, 2,890 ‘movies,’ 701 parties, and 1,869 
basketball games, in all a total of 6,002 func- 
tions attended on one hundred and sixty school 
nights by high school students. Is it then 
surprising that there is so little home study? 
These startling figures are more significant 
when distributed between the town and out-of- 
town groups. One hundred twenty-six town 
students attended 3,765 functions on school 
nights, while one hundred seventy-four out- 
of-town students attended 2,237 events on 
school nights—an average of 30 for the former 
against 12 for the latter. Our town students 
averaged 17 ‘movies’ against 5 for the out- 
of-town. It is evident therefore that out-of- 
town students do not attend so many social 
activities as town students. In addition to 
staying home at night, the out-of-town pupil 
has more chores to do. Fifty-four per cent of 
the out-of-town students work after school and 
after supper while only forty-four per cent 
of the town students have work to do.” 


Philip Kratz summarized Study Habits and 
Methods. He said: 


“Every student has some subject upon which 
he spends the most of his time, either because 
of its difficulty or because he likes it more 
than any other. It was discovered that the 
subject which is usually considered the easiest 
was the one which the largest number, or 29 
per cent of the high school students spent the 
most of their time on. In other words, Our 
Mother Tongue, English, requires the most 
time in study in high school. This is as it 
should be, because English is needed in gvery 
class and in every course, and is the one 
branch which we use most in everyday life. 
Mathematics, although an elective subject, is 
generally conceded to be one of the hardest 
in high school. It is second to English in the 
amount of time devoted to it. The other sub- 
jects in order, as they rank according to time 
spent, are: History, Latin, Science, Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, French and Commercial Geog- 
raphy. 

“The time spent on the subjects varies from 
this order in the different classes. In the 
Senior class, Chemistry heads, English and 
Civics vie for second place and Mathematics 
is third. The Junior class favors Mathematics 
with Latin and English second and third, re- 
spectively. The Sophomore class finds His- 
tory the hardest subject, followed by Mathe- 
matics and English. The Freshmen work hard- 
est on English; mathematics is second, with 
Latin third. 


“It seems that even when conditions are at 
their best, there is very little direct applica- 
tion and hard work among the pupils. The 
questionnaire shows that the out-of-town pupils 
work harder than the town pupils. This may 
be the result of the many disadvantages un- 
der which the out-of-town pupils labor and 
which necessitate correspondingly increased 
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work. Or it may be because the town pupils 
have more distractions near them. 


“Although the out-of-town pupils do work 
harder we find that they receive less help 
from their parents than do the town pupils. 
The fact was brought out that very few of 
the parents take any real, active interest in 
the work of the pupils. In fact, only 24 per 
cent of the pupils receive any aid whatso- 
ever at home. 

“We find furthermore that the out-of-town 
pupils do not have the necessary, available ref- 
erence books at home nor do they have the 
advantages of a town library. But on the 
other hand most of the town pupils have very 
good reference books such as the dictionary, 
encyclopedias, authentic histories and English 
references, and the Dictionary of Facts. It 
is worthy of note that 7 per cent of the stu- 
dents do not even have a dictionary at home. 
This may be an explanation for the fact 
that only 72 per cent of the school avail them- 
selves of the use of the dictionary. Neverthe- 
less, there are plenty of dictionaries in the 
school and 100 per cent of the pupils should 
have the dictionary habit. How can we expect 
the children of our community to use a larger 
and more comprehensive vocabulary if they 
do not use the dictionary? 

“It is notorious that most school children 
do not have correct methods of study in spite 
of all the efforts made by teachers. Our study 
shows that we are not reflective. Only 56 per 
cent analyze their subject matter, only one- 
third make outlines, one-fifth do not look up 
footnotes or reference, while nearly 20 per 
cent do not go over their work more than 
once.’ 


Further suggestive features of the Doyles- 
town Commencement are awards in Pennsyl- 
vania History and for “Deeds of Kindness.” 
A notation on the commencement program of 
minimum and maximum credit in accordance 
with the amount of work each pupil has done, 
indicates that Doylestown High School is 
working out a plan for recognition of indi- 
vidual abilities. 





THE FINE ARTS 


That our people take a constantly increas- 
ing interest in the Fine Arts, there are many 
signs; and this not only affects professional 
artists and men whose occupation is the charge 
of collections in museums, but touches also the 
public at large,—as, indeed, it must if our 
country is to acquire in the refinements of 
civilization the position that it has achieved 
in material things. 


Therefore instruction in the Fine Arts is 
becoming constantly more important in our 
universities; and such instruction can be most 
effectively given as scientific instruction 1s 
given,—by a study of specimens; in short, by 
the laboratory method.—A. Lawrence Lowell. 





The fellow who aims at nothing generally 
hits it. 








Vel. 73, No. 2 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
A teacher received the following note: 
Miss Jones: R 
You have done a very mean thing to my 
daughter. She came home all in a tremble 
and she does nothing but cry. She knows you 
don’t like her and so you did not promote her 
for spite. She has worked very hard and she 
has a right to be promoted. I shall see that 
she gets her rights. How do you know what 
she can do when you never call on her? You 
can rest assured that she will never return 
to your class. I shall send her to another 
school first. This matter will be taken to the 
board of education. 
Mrs. John J. Anderson 
Stark in “Every Teacher’s Problems” 
How would YOU answer such a note? 





MAY QUERY 

Henry had presented Miss Williams, his 
teacher, a note written in his own hand and 
bearing his mother’s signature. It asked that 
he be excused at two. Nothing would have 
developed, had not Henry’s mother telephoned 
Mr. Henderson, the principal, that Henry was 
to do an errand after school. 

After a search Henry was discovered. He 
admitted to Miss Williams and Mr. Hender- 
son, he had written the note and Junior Har- 
per had signed his mother’s name to it. He 
had missed a study period and his arithmetic 
class but he “had worked ahead in arithmetic, 
anyhow.” 

Henry was given a zero for his arithmetic 
that day although he had “worked ahead.” He 
was disgusted to find his monthly grade in 
arithmetic much lower than that of Junior 
who never “worked ahead.” “The teacher 
wasn’t fair.” 

Was she? Do you think Miss Williams and 
Mr. Henderson handled the situation wisely? 
Send your analysis of the situation to the 
JOURNAL. 





WHAT I WOULD DO 

I entirely agree with Henry in his disgust 
at his low arithmetic mark, but not, indeed, 
for the same reason. His was personal; mine 
is that I consider the most serious principle 
of education to be involved in this situation 
and violated by the treatment of it. 

Henry committed acts of neglect of duty, 
of cheating and of incriminating another for 
his benefit, all of which are faults of especial 
gravity. If he had merely played truant, the 
traditional boyish prank, perhaps it would be 
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looking for too much to expect that he would 
not try to lie out of it; but a spoken lie of the 
usual clumsy variety is not so bad as a writ- 
ten forgery; it is not premeditated. In his 
attempt to escape detection Henry involved 
some one else, got another into his trouble. 


Yet the punishment for all this was the 
reducing of his arithmetic grade. This* was 
a false representation, since by advance work 
he had taken care that his arithmetic should 
not suffer by his truancy, and since, anyhow, 
a pupil’s work would hardly ever be seriously 
affected by one day’s absence. We all know 
pupils who, after even a prolonged absence 
from school, soon leap up to the class average 
and then again, as usual, beyond it. To at- 
tribute such importance to a single class is to © 
regard form rather than reality. The uneven 
distribution of natural ability that prevails 
in schools makes us admit, however unflatter- 
ing it may be to the teacher’s sense of impor- 
tance, that the abler pupils could miss many 
classes without missing much of importance 
to their progress. 


In the punishment given to Henry, then, 
there was the fundamental error of aiming to 
express moral qualities in terms of the intel- 
lectual, a confusion that certainly brings dis- 
gust to lovers of each. Of course these are 
quite distinct in school, no less than in the 
wide, wide world. However much the fact 
may grieve teachers, they can’t deny that some 
of the lovable, even admirable, pupils are not 
bright and that it is no kindness to such pupils 
to express admiration for them by raising 
their study marks. It is equally unjust to 
express disapprobation of the unadmirable 
pupils by lowering their marks. 


The treatment that should be given for this 
offense would be to make clear to the boy the 
difference between these two realms, the moral 
and the intellectual. It could be pointed out 
that just as some criminals must be accorded 
undeniable cleverness, so full justice to his 
proficiency in arithmetic must be done by the 
due mark; but also that, just as to the crimi- 
nal when he lands in prison, so to him when 
he falls into disgrace with his comrades and 
teachers, such acknowledgment is an empty 
satisfaction. Then Roosevelt’s treatment of 
the slight value in life of mere intellectuality 
compared with solid moral character could 
be used to furnish positive ideas to our de- 
linquent. Following a talk that would expound 
these truths should be some curtailment of 
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privileges, some punishment of a social nature 
that would impress them on his mind. 

The teacher shou'd not cease to treat with 
the boy until that disgust, of which he has so 
full a supply, be awakened against himself, 
his cowardliness in lying, his meanness in in- 
volving another. Any treatment of this situ- 
ation which would direct his disgust at some 
one else indeed merits disgust itself—Mar- 
garet Gallagher, 153 West Louden Street, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 





MR. SQUEERS AND MARK HOPKINS 
IN THE NEAR EAST 
MABELL §S. C. SMITH 


Organized plans for education in Near East 
Relief orphanages are being prepared under 
the supervision of an advisory educational 
board, headed by Dr. John H. Finley, former 
Commissioner of Education of New York State. 
The other members of his committee are Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, Dr. Randell J. Condon, Dr. 
William M. Davidson, Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
Dr. James F. Hosic, Dr. J. M. Gwinn and Mr. 
Angelo Patri. 

When it was thought possible that the 
United States might take the mandate for Ar- 
menia President Wilson selected Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, who had set the Philippine schools in or- 
der, to do the same for Armenia. Dr. Mon- 
roe has recently been in the Near East making 
a survey of school possibilities in Near East 
orphanages. He was accompanied by Dr. R. R. 
Reeder, the orphanage expert of Van Wert, 
Ohio. Both will pay close attention to estab- 
lishing the Woodrow Wilson School of Near 
East Relief on a firm basis. 

The Woodrow Wilson School needs equip- 
ment of every sort. This school is the Near 
East Relief orphanage on the island of Syra 
in the Aegean Sea. The Greek Government 
gave the land, the relief organization furnished 
3,009 pupils from the wartime orphans de- 
ported from Anatolia. Equipment is still to 
come. 

Instruction has been of the most practical 
nature on this historic is!and of refuge. The 
boys have quarried the stone for their build- 
ings and set it; they have spread the cement 
floors; they have cut and fitted the woodwork. 
From a bakery of their own construction pour 
forth every day ten thousand loaves of their 
own baking; from kitchens of their own erec- 
tion come cooked vegetables raised in their own 
gardens. The boys wear clothing and shoes 
made by their own hands; the girls make 
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dresses and underwear and household linen 
for the whole establishment. Mr. Squeers’ 
activities with the horse—“H-O-R-S-E. Cor- 
rect. Now go and curry the horse”—fall into 
insignificance beside the tremendous activities 
of these thousands of young pragmatists. 


Teachers in Near East Relief orphanages 
have ample opportunity to prove themselves 
Mark Hopkinses. Often their equipment is 
hardly more than the famous log which, with 
the great educator on one end the student on 
the other, constituted a college. But the ex- 
perience of these consecrated men and women 
whose schoolrooms have neither desks nor 
chairs nor globes nor blackboards proves un- 
ceasingly that the educative principle, whether 
of imparting or receiving, is a thing apart 
from furniture and maps and books—com- 
fort for the body, a spur to the imagination 
and a short cut to achievement—all these they 
are. But the real thing in education is the 
will to teach and to learn, the intelligence ap- 
plied to the undertaking and the resourceful- 
ness that makes use of everything. 





EDUCATION* 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught— 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was 
naught— 
For the farmer’s boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!” 


Philosophy, languages, medicine, law, 

Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 

If the boys who come from your splendid 
schools 

Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 


No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men; 
So is it now. so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 


—Arthur Guiterman in Saturday Evening 
Post 


*When James Garfield was ready to enter college, he 
chose Williams College because its president was the 
celebrated Mark Hopkins. Garfield used to say, “A log 
with a student at one end and Mark Hopkins at the other 
is my ideal college.’—Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 








EDITORIAL SECTION 


AN ATTAINABLE GOAL 


The ancient Greek warrior was _ trained, 
when hard pressed in battle, to hurl his hel- 
met as far as he could into the ranks of the 
enemy and then to fight his way to it. Having 
reached his helmet, he would again hurl it as 
far forward as possible and again slay the 
enemies between him and his goal. His prac- 
tice of pursuing an attainable yet a flying 
goal made him invincible in battle. 


Our Association set an attainable goal— 


100 per cent membership of the teachers of . 


the State—and has nearly reached it. The 
time has arrived for us to pull up our stakes 
and set a new goal: 100 per cent membership 
in both State and National Associations. Dare 
we do it? 


In 1923-24 the P. S. E. A. had 49,113 mem- 
bers (98.5%) and about one-seventh of them 
were members of the N. E. A. 


If every teacher in our Commonwealth would 
adopt this slogan: Every teacher a member of 
his local, State and national association, we 
would reach our goal for Pennsylvania and 
approach the goal for the N. E. A. this year. 
We can do it. 


Local dues range from 50 cents to $5; in most 
counties 

P. S. E. A. membership and the PENNSYLVANIA 
BOHOOE.| LOCMIEALS | bieisa's «cio ctdiee aw nbesicwide < obi 1.00 

N. E. A. membership and the N. E. A. Journal.... 2.00 


Three dues, from $8 to 


rr 


By using the “Time Bank Check,” page 26, 
September JOURNAL, you may defer payment 
of N. E. A. dues until November 1. 


Among the local branches which are budget- 
ing their professional dues this year are Mah- 
anoy City, Mahanoy Township and Shen- 
andoah. Under the leadership of their respec- 
tive superintendents, H. A. Oday, Joseph F. 
Noonan and J. W. Cooper, these three districts 
have reached the goal and have attained that 
professional ideal for this year. 


An ideal is simply an idea pursued. Keep 
the idea before you, pursue it and it will be- 
come your ideal. Pursue it with the zeal of 
Pay ancient Greek warrior and you will attain 
it. ‘ 





THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFER- 
ENCE 


Plans are being perfected by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the annual con- 
ference of County and District Superinten- 
dents which will be held in Harrisburg, No- 
vember 5, 6 and 7. 


The -deliberations will center around Rural 
Education, Extension Education, the New 
Field Service, and Teacher Training and Su- 
pervision. One of the sessions will be devoted 
to an Open Forum when there will be full and 
free discussion of educational problems of com- 
mon interest. 


LOCAL BRANCHES REPORT 


SHARON was the first district to pay 100 
per cent dues for 1924-25. On August 28, 
Superintendent W. D. Gamble sent a check 
for $137. Last year Sharon was 100 per cent 
with 122 members. If Sharon’s increase in 
teachers is typical, we shall have over 50,000 
public school teachers in Pennsylvania this 
year. 

SOMERSET COUNTY was the first county 
to remit dues. Superintendent W. H. Kretch- 
man sent dues for 546 teachers, an increase of 
two over a year ago. CLEARFIELD 
COUNTY followed close on Somerset’s heels 
with a perfect enrollment of 491, reported by 
Superintendent W. P. Trostle. 

Certificates of Election of delegates to the 
Erie convention began to come in early in 
September. Easton led off with Lebanon and 
Donora as second and third. 


On September 8, Headquarters received two 
reports which warmed the cockles of the sec- 
retary’s heart: Ira S. Wolcott, supervising 
principal of the Wright and Webster schools, 
Altoona, wrote that the teachers of Altoona 
had passed a motion to deduct N. E. A. dues 
from their first salary order. Superintendent 
Charles R. Stone, Munhall wrote that the gen- 
eral sentiment of his teachers at the first 
meeting of the year favored paying N. E. A. 
and P. S. E. A. dues at the same time. 


Res Agenda 


The Sine qua non of Local Branches to keep 
our organization intact and effective: 


1. Enroll 100 per cent and send dues and 
membership cards to Headquarters, 10 S. Mar- 
ket Square, Harrisburg. 


2. Elect a president and a secretary. 


3. Elect delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates, Erie Convention, December 29-31, 1924, 
one for each 10) members ard send Certifi- 
cate of Election. 


Reports up to September 15 are: 











Abington Township .......... 96 100% 
Cameron County ............ 50 100% 
Carbeeeele ceases. alt. 109 100% 
Clearfield County ............ 491 100% 
Crawford County ............ 361 100% 
DOHOERS 5 <i dawacte ss che es wee 101 100% 
Wee” RSE aA 192 100% 
ite Cait ees Os 322 

Fulten GCelity fo... FF, 35 

EONS ce sn eam 5 Se es 124 100% 
MeNcen Sei. Fok Sen adiek 77 100% 
Monroe County... ...60..s¢%s 187 100% 
Norchamipaen cc. cites ee 53 100% 
i re sae 4215 

lg kt ay 52 100% 
SHAOME VSO ee ones 100 100% 
Pe ee pry oS 137 100% 
Somerset County ............ 556 100% 
ag ae a oes or a 59 100% 





Ursinus College ............. 5 
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ERIE CONVENTION 


Our Association and House of Delegates will 
convene in Erie, December 29-31 with head- 
quarters at the Lawrence Hotel. The Board 
of Education of Erie has set aside $500 toward 
local expenses of the convention. Superinten- 
dent Jno. C..Diehl has appointed eleven com- 
mittees to serve with Assistant Superintendent 
George O. Moore as General Chairman. These 
committees have completed preliminary ar- 
rangements. The chairmen are R. S. Scobell, 
Finance; Hattie M. Schabacker, Hospitality; 
W. E. Dimorier, Hotel Accommodations; 
Charles B. Cross, Information; C. W. McNary, 
Meeting Places; Edward J. Grant, Music; L. 
H. VanHauten, Places of Interest and Trans- 
portation; Carl C. Radder, Publicity; P. L. 
Cressman, School Exhibits; W. E. Coon, Reg- 
istration; and C. F. Brockway, Commercial 
Exhibits. 

President Ezra Lehman has chosen as the 
themes of the general programs: Classroom 
Problems, The Rural School Situation and 
The State Educational Program. He will an- 
nounce the imported speakers in the November 
JOURNAL. 

We now have nine departments, twelve sec- 
tions and twelve round tables in the Associa- 
tion. The time schedule approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council is as follows: 

Monday, December 29 
9:00 A. M. College and University round 
table 
Modern Language round table 


2:00 P. M. Department meetings 
Modern Language round table 

4:00 P. M. House of Delegates 

7:30 P. M. General Program 

10:00 P. M. Informal Reception and Dance 


Tuesday, December 30 
9:00 A. M. House of Delegates 
Sections and round tables 
Past Presidents’ Luncheon 
Pennsylvania Society for Vo- 
cational Education Lunch- 


12:00 M. 


eon 

General Program 

All College Dinner 

General Program 

day, December 31 

9:00 A. M. Department, section 
round table meetings 

12:00 M. Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 

2:00 P. M. General Program 


Mid-Winter Excursion to Niagara Falls 


Arrangements are being made whereby those 
who attend the convention may spend New 
Year’s Day at Niagara Falls. The proposed 
schedule is as follows: 

Leave Erie 6:40 P. M., Wednesday, December 
31, 1924 

Arrive Buffalo 9:00 P. M. 

Leave Buffalo 9:30 P. M. 

Arrive Niagara Falls 10:30 P. M. 

Leave Niagara Falls 7:05 P. M., Thursday, 
January 1, 1925 


M. 
M. 
M. 
2 


and 





“Rather put your shoulder to the wheel 
than your back to the wall.” 


October, 1924 


THE OCTOBER TEACHERS’ MEETING 


In line with the plan of the National Edu- 
cation Association to encourage teachers ev- 
erywhere to hold a professional meeting each 
month, we give below a suggested program for 
October. It is modeled after Miss Agnes S 
Winn’s “Program of Professional Study” in 
the Paice! number of the Journal of the N. 
KEK. A. 


Training in Service 


Opening song 

Transaction of business 

Talk and discussion on training in service as 
practiced in the local community 

Talk and discussion on training in service 
through the activities of Pennsylvania’s 
State Normal Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities 

Brief review of the October Journal of the 
P. S. E. A. and of the N. E. A., showing 
how they can be used as the basis of 
professional improvement, with brief re- 
ports on leading articles and editorials 





COUNTY-COUNTRY LIFE DAY IN 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 


On Tuesday, September 9, Jefferson County 
held its Fifth Annual County-Country Life 
Day at Brookville in connection with the 
Brookville Fair. C. A. Anderson, County Su- 
perintendent of the Schools of Jefferson 
County, deserves much credit for the success 
of the day. 

The boys and girls of the schools of the 
county paraded, exhibited work in the Main 
Building and gave splendid demonstrations 
of school spirit. The exhibits included handi- 
work, domestic art, field and garden work and 
household science. The Fair Association dis- 
tributed $500 in prizes for exhibits in the 
various lines of school work. 

The Play Festival was held in the Park 
Building and special prizes were offered for 
contests in composition, spelling, arithmetic, 
penmanship and seed identification. Field 
events were held for the various schools of the 
county, boys, girls——even directors taking 
part. 

In the afternoon the center of interest was 
a field meet to decide the county high school 
championship. The Union Vocational School 
won first honors with 35 points, Brookville was 
second with 28 points and Beechwoods, third 
with 8 points. 





THE Westchester County (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce has launched a well planned 
Safety Drive. Poster boards, street cars and 
commercial vehicles bear slogans which change 
every month. The slogans teach safety—“The 
reckless driver is a criminal,” “The jaywalker 
is taking a short cut to the hospital,” “Fools 
used to blow out the gas—now they step on it.” 
Children in the public and parochial schools 
use safety material in each of the studies 
and have organized a safety patrol for each 
building. 
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MATTHEW SAVAGE 


Matthew Savage, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association in 1888, 
is well known in Pennsylvania as editor and 
educator. 


Mr. Savage received his education in the pub- 
lic schools and academy of New Washington, 
Clearfield County. On completing his academic 
work in 1873 he began teaching in the schools 
of Clearfield County. In 1879 he became prin- 
cipal of the primary department of the Clear- 
field schools and in 1881 assistant principal 
of the high school. In 1884 he was elected su- 
perintendent of the Clearfield County Schools. 
It was while county superintendent that Mr. 
Savage was president of the P. S. E. A. 

In 1890 Mr. Savage became joint owner of 
the Public Spirit, a Clearfield newspaper, and 
in 1897 sole owner and editor. In 1901 he 
established the Daily Public Spirit, editing and 
publishing both these papers until his retire- 
ment in 1921. Mr. Savage served as “Cen- 
tennial Mayor” of Clearfield for four years. 
Since retiring Mr. Savage has made his home 
in St. Petersburg, Florida and Ocean City, 
New Jersey. 

For the past two years he has been manager 
of the Municipal Pier, Bureau of Information 
and Literary Department of the Bureau of 
Publicity of Ocean City, N. J. 

Mr. Savage enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest past president of the P. S. E. A. 
in point of service, and by virtue of this dis- 
tinction is Dean of the Past Presidents of the 
P. S. E. A., an organization which meets in- 
formally every year at the time of the P. S. 
E. A. Convention. 





CLYDE T. SAYLOR COLLEGE 


Co-operation in Chester County does not 
mean that one party does the coo-ing and an- 
other the operating. It means that all forces 
work together. The splendid spirit prevailing 
among the educational people there is finely 
exemplified by the granting of the use of the 
State Normal School buildings and facilities 
by Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith to Superinten- 
dent Clyde T. Saylor for the 69th annual 
county teachers’ institute. With these facili- 
ties: Auditoriums, gymnasia, dormitories, 
dining halls, social rooms, library, classrooms 
and laboratories, all the teachers of Chester 
county, except those in Coatesville, who have 
their own institute, spent a profitable and de- 
lightful week September 2-6 and went to their 
work enthusiastic over the benefits they had 
derived from their institute. 


A cross-section of the week’s work is typi- 
cal of the five days’ program. Here is the 
program for Thursday, September 4: 


Thursday A. M. 


Devotional Exercises 
Rev. A. M. Dixon 
Music 
Dr. Schmucker 
The Age of Romance 
Announcements 
10:35 Recess 
10:45-11:45 Sections 


9:00 


9:10 
9:35 
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C-10—Dr. Garver 
Motivating Oral and Written Composition 
C-6—Miss Bamberger 
How to Teach a Poem 
Study Hall—Miss Johnson 
Story Telling 
Chapel—Miss Kieffer 
The State Course of Study and the Daily 
Program 
B-9—Miss Hart 
Teaching Modern Poetry 
A-9—Dr. Landis 
Problems in Teaching General Science and 
Biology 
B-8—Miss Grassmuck 
How Geography Functions in History 
B-4—Mr. Kirk 
onference 
B-10—Mr. Blackwell 
Value and Content of Annual Plan of 


or 
A-8—Dr. Engelhardt 

Analyzing the Cost of Education 
B-11—Miss Palmer 

The Home and the Family 


Thursday P. M. 
1:30-2:30 Sections 
C-10—Dr. Garver 
Literature in the Grammar Grades 
Study Hall—Dr. Schmucker 
The Fall Flowers 
Chapel—Miss Kieffer 
The State Course of Study and The Daily 
Program 
C-10—Miss Hart 
The Composition Problem 
B-8—Miss Grassmuck 
Technique of Teaching 
A-9—Dr. Landis 
_ Problems in Teaching Chemistry 
B-4-——-Mr. Kirk 
Conference 
B-10—Mr. Blackwell 
Extra-curricular Activities of the Voca- 
tional Teacher 
A-8—Dr. Engelhardt 
Organizing a System of Records and Re- 


rts 
730 Recess - 
:40-3:40 Sections 
C-10—Miss Grassmuck 
How to Vitalize Geography 
C-6—Miss Bamberger 
Literature in the Intermediate Grades 
Study Hall—Miss Johnson 
Picture Study 
Library—Miss Zachert 
‘A Library for a Small Rural School 
B-9—Miss Hart 
Aims and Methods in Teaching Literature 
in the High School 
B-8—Dr. Heatbeate 
A_ History of Chester County 
A-9—Dr. Landis 
Problems in Teaching Physics 
B-4—Mr. Kirk 
Conference 
B-10—Mr. Blackwell 
Measuring Results in Vocational Educa- 


tion 
A-8—Dr. Englehardt 
_ , Developing a School Building Program 
Picnic for Vocational Teachers and Supervisors. 
Meet at entrance of Main Building at 
4 o’clock 
Gymnasium—Miss Christman 
Folk dancing, games for the school room 
and school grounds. An opportunity will 
be given for questions 
Tennis, creme, quoits, playground baseball, volley 


db 


4:00 


Thursday Evening 
8:00 Chapel—Recital 
Errol K. Peters, Baritone, Allentown, Pa.; 
Edward Hausknecht, at the Piano 





“Travel if you can; but travel anyway, in 
books.” 
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ANNUAL STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE AT THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


The Annual Vocational Education Confer- 
ence was held on August 19-21 in Horticulture 
Hall of Pennsylvania State College. Over 300 
teachers, administrators and others interested 
in different forms of vocational education at- 
tended. 

General sessions were held at the beginning 
and close of the three days’ meeting. The in- 
tervening four half days. were devoted to sec- 
tion meetings of teachers and supervisors of 
Agricultural Education, Continuation Schools, 
Home Economics Education, Industrial Educa- 
tion and Industrial Rehabilitation. 

John M. Thomas, President of Pennsylvania 
State College; J. George Becht, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; R. O. Small, 
Acting Commissioner of Education for Massa- 
chusetts; Royal Meeker, State Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry; A. L. Rowland, Direc- 
tor of the Teacher Bureau, State Department 
of Public Instruction; Frank M. Leavitt, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh; 
J. C. Wright, Director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education; and Miss Emma 


Conley, State Supervisor of Home Economics — 


Education, New York addressed the meetings. 
J. J. Walsh, State Secretary of Mines, spoke 
on the program of mining education. His De- 
partment co-operates with the Department of 
Public Instruction and The Pennsylvania 
State College for the promotion of this pro- 
gram. The general sessions were presided 
over by Lindley H. Dennis, State Director of 
Vocational Education of Pennsylvania, under 
whose guidance the annual vocational confer- 
ences have been held for twelve years. 


Agricultural Section 


The agricultural group met in general ses- 
sion for the first period of each meeting and 
then separated into sub-sections devoted re- 
spectively to supervisors of vocational agri- 
culture, county supervisors of agriculture and 
directors of vocational schools. Out-of-state 
speakers were O. P. Williams, University of 
Georgia; A. P. Williams, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education; J. D. Blackwell, State 
Director of Vocational Education for Mary- 
land and R. W. Heim, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education for Delaware. Special em- 
phasis was given to dairying, poultry, a study 
of vitamines, the propagation of disease re- 
sisting plants and the latest developments in 
agriculture. 


Continuation School Section 


In this section a number of special problems 
were considered, and the points of view of both 
the superintendent of schools and the em- 
ployer were brought out. Superintendent A. 
D. Thomas of Hazleton, Pa., discussed the Con- 
tinuation School problem as it presents itself 
to the city school administration. The em- 
ployer’s point of view was then presented by 
Robert Brupbacher, Superintendent of the 
Schwarzenbach-Huber Silk Company of Al- 
toona, Pa., and Walter Muggli, representing 
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the Duplan Silk Corporation of Hazleton, Pa. 
A special continuation school round table was 
held on Wednesday morning under the chair- 
manship of H. B. Smith of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Home Economics Section 


The interest of the home economics section 
centered in the use of the survey and standard- 
ized tests in home economics classes, the home 
project and a discussion of the State Plan for 
home economics education with its practical 
application to the high schools, vocational 
schools and continuation schools. Mrs. Beula 
Manley, President of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Vocational Education discussed the co- 
operation of the Society with the State Depart- 
ment and teachers. 


Industrial Education Section 


Apprentice training was the main topic of 
the industrial section meetings. Various plans 
for this type of instruction were presented. 
The part-time co-operative plan at York was 
explained and then commented upon in light 
of the experience of Williamsport and other 
districts which have a similar plan in opera- 
tion. Several representatives of national 
groups of associated manufacturers spoke of 
the work done for apprenticeship by their 
groups. The new concept of apprenticeship is 
coming to the front and the outlook is brighter 
for this type of training than it has been for 
a long time. 


Rehabilitation Section 


Adjusters of the Bureau of Rehabilitation 
of the Department of Labor and Industry met 
in a section devoted to the problems of admin- 
istering the State law governing the re-train- 
ing of persons injured in industry in such a 
manner that they can become vocationally 
competent in some occupation which they can 
pursue in spite of their handicap. S. S. Rid- 
os > gee of the Bureau of Rehabilitation, pre- 
sided. 


One of the outstanding features of the con- 
ference was the splendid morale and enthusi- 
asm of the persons present. It is not often 
that such excellent group singing is heard in 
a meeting as that found in the annual meeting 
of vocational teachers. It has earned the 
name of the singing conference and is known 
by that description all over the country. 

A committee of the Pennsylvania Society for 
Vocational Education appointed last Decem- 
ber to study vocational reimbursement brought 
in a comprehensive report which will be used 
in improving the state legislation governing 
aid to vocational schools. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


_ The U.S. Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington calls for the following: 

Teachers—high school, model primary, pri- 
mary specialist—$1,500-$2,000. 


Principal of home economics, Indian Service 
—$1,500. 


Mathematician, Grade I—$1,860-$2,400. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ WEEK AT PENN 
STATE 


Over one hundred county and district su- 
perintendents spent part of the week of August 
11-15 on the attractive campus of Pennsyiva- 
nia State College. Dean Will Grant Cham- 
bers, Director of the Summer Session, built 
both the general program and the afternoon 
conferences around the theme: Organization, 
Administration and Supervision. 


Among the speakers were John M. Thomas, 
President of Pennsylvania State College; J. 
George Becht, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; A. A. Douglass, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington; William H. Holmes, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Maud C. 
Newbury, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Carrituck, N. C.; L. J. Pollard, Professor of 
Education, University of Maine, Orono, Me.; 
J. H. Kelley, Executive Secretary, P. S. E. A., 
Harrisburg; and H. G. Parkinson, C. E. My- 
ers and W. F. Hall of Pennsylvania State 
College. The following members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction contributed to 
the programs: Albert Lindsay Rowland, 
Charles H. Keene, James N. Rule, Adeline B. 
Zachert, Erna Grassmuck and C. Valentine 
Kirby. 


On Thursday evening occurred the first 
summer commencement held by Penn State. 
President Thomas delivered the address to the 
graduating class and conferred the following 
degrees: 


A.B. School of Liberal Arts ........ 17 
A.B. School of Education ......... 2 
B.S. School of Agriculture ........ 7 
B.S. School of Education ........ 3 
B.S. School of Engineering ....... 16 
B.S... ‘School of Mines... oie cess cece 1 
B.S. School of Natural Science .... 2 
A.M. The Graduate School ........ 4 
M.S. The Graduate School ........ + 53 


The frolic of the week occurred Wednesday 
evening when the school men laid aside their 
somber role and with the bookmen repaired by 
auto to a beauty spot seven miles from the 
campus for the annual baseball, horse shoes 
and eating contests. Arthur S. Hurrell, As- 
sistant Dean, and Palmer C. Weaver, late of 
Harvard University, provided an abundance 
of “eats” for the hungry crowd. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 


When the representatives of the colonies 
were voting on the subject of the acceptance 
or rejection of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, six colonies recorded their vote in the 
affirmative and six in the negative. At this 
point John Morgan, representing Pennsylva- 
nia, cast his vote in favor of the measure, 
thereby securing the majority of the colonies 
and consequent adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence. Thus the vote of Pennsyl- 
vania became the keystone of the Arch of Lib- 


erty. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The conference of the County and Assistant 
County Superintendents of Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania was held at Reading on September 
11 and 12. The most important action taken 
was the passage of a resolution to establish 
a county board of education, with definite 
powers and duties. 


The conference adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 


1. The State should pay 75 per cent of the cost 
of Transportation for high school students 
in fourth class districts living more than 
three miles from a high school. 


2. There should be state aid towards the erec- 
tion of new consolidated school buildings. 

3. That we foster legislation permitting the 
State to advance appropriation moneys to 
districts for building purposes in emergen- 
cies, when the bonding power of the dis- 
tricts cannot provide sufficient funds to 
restore the needed buildings. 

4, That the length of the county teachers’ in- 
stitute remain the same but the teachers’ 
pay for attending institute be fixed at $5 
per day. ; 

5. That the county should be made the unit 
of taxation for school purposes. 


6. That steps should be taken to establish a 
county board of education with definitely 
designated powers and duties. 

. That greater state aid for art, music and 
health supervisors where they are em- 
ployed jointly by two or more districts 
should be provided. 

8. That we favor increments for fourth class 

Pg and the same to be paid by the 
tate. 


~~) 


President—John B. Boyer 
Vice President—Ralph Jacoby 
Secretary—Wm. A. Stricker 





THROUGH the co-operation of F. E. Sham- 
baugh, Principal of the Tower City Schools, 
and W. F. Knecht, member of the Tower City 
School Board and Editor of the West Schuyl- 
kill Herald, the schools of Tower City have 
received fine publicity, their aims and needs 
having been broadcasted to the parents and 
patrons of Tower City Schools by means of 
the West Schuylkill Herald. A quarter page 
article by Mr. Knecht in an August issue bear- 
ing the caption “Progress” says “The public 
schools of Tower City are in immediate need 
of workers. An appeal is made to every citi- 
zen to lend his assistance in the coming drive 
for funds to complete and equip the new high 
school building. Time is limited—action must 
be quick and spontaneous. Are you a mere 
resident, or a citizen? Are you a shirker or 
a worker?” 





THE new Mechanicsburg High School build- 
ing will not be ready for occupancy until Jan- 
uary, 1925. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
H. A. Oday, Superintendent of the Mahanoy City Schools, has made an interesting com- 


parison of expenses in the Mahanoy 
the United States. The table follows: 


City Schools with those of cities of similar size in 


School Expenditures And Cost Per Pupil In Average Daily Attendance 


In Column 1, report for Mahanoy City for the year 


ending July, 1923. 


In Column 2, the average of 124 cities of the United States, from 10,000 to 30,000 population for year ending 


July, 1923. 


In Column 3, report of Mahanoy City for the year 


ending July, 1924. 


(1) 1923 (2) 1923 (3) 1924 
Averagesdaily attendance. ose eis soc ais 2,978 2,900 3,002 
i: SR TI ini. 5h 0 Sa Owns $139,766.43 $194,422.20 $154,372.02 
Current Expense per pupil in average daily 
BUIBMAOROE: «55:5 :41sicsminee daseeie ee aioe «6 46.93 77.97 51.45 
The following refer to current expense per 
pupil in average daily attendance: 
1. Business: Including salaries of Board 
Officials, Tax Collector, ete. .......... 1.41 .80 1.97 
2. Education: Including salaries of Super- 
intendent, Clerk and Attendance Officer. 1.82 2.50 2.09 
BD, .. BABIN OON 6 ays cals oem aaeMa aa « © atvewlelels EO os toed sir ee oeeeS 
A. EL ORONE TAROMITNOR:\ 6.4 w hubs sie Sales 31.24 48.97 35.03 
5. Other Instruction: Text Books and Sup- 
MRS su:t ks iiedis. 6h kine ads Wath a aeeenae * 2.69 3.18 3.03 
6. Operation of Plant: Janitors’ Salaries, 
CTS TR OG OE 7 Se eames ee 4.97 9.57 5.38 
7. Maintenance of Plant: Including Repairs 
I GN 8 so ae eb Cee ca eKwe 3.42 2.76 2.85 
8. Fixed Charges: Insurance, Retirement 
ORT ONER 6 bie ie a ce CRS a Se Re Se .63 LG7 74 
9. Auxiliary Agencies: Medical Inspection, 
DOE. Okie o Raale Pw lobes Wess 75 2.02 .36 
B. Debt Service 
Expenditure: Including Interest on Bonds, 
Payment: of (Bonds, tC... 0066s vices cee 8,960.73 35,721.77 11,057.81 
Debt Service per pupil in average daily at- 
RAR MOB 555 ia: 5 we eS ale ers lal Baa are 6 3.01 15.51 3.69 
C. Capital Outlay 
Expenditure: Including Equipment ........ 5,808.28 20,744.46 2,966.85 
Capital Outlay per pupil in average daily 
NtLONGANCE «6006006 a Hakeners lone 6 aa 1.95 25.25 .99 
Total School Expenditures.............. $154,535.44 $337,214.45 $168,396.68 
Total school expenditures per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance ................ 51.89 118.73 56.13 





EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


The Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
available for public exhibition 2,000 reels of 
motion picture. “The Story of Gasoline” is 
the 30th film to be produced picturing the 
romance of modern mineral industrialism. 
“When A Man’s A Miner.” A story of safety 
in the coal mines is a four reel picture in 
which the principle of “Safety First” is woven 
into the story of “Lucky” Burns, a carefree 
young coal miner who is inclined to laugh at 
danger and to take big chances in order to 
increase his daily output of coal. ‘ 

The Rothocker Film Company of Chicago 
has produced an educational 2 reel film “The 
Story of Bakelite.’ Free for non-theatrical 
movie exhibition. 


LOCK HAVEN CONFERENCE 


The superintendents and principals of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania held their annual confer- 
ence September 26 and 27 at the Lock Haven 
State Normal School. The program for the 
conference listed 45 subjects for an old fash- 
ioned Round Table discussion. The officers, 
George D. Robb, Principal Altoona High 
School, President and C. M. Sullivan, Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, Lock Haven State 
Normal School, Secretary asked the confer- 
ence to consider a School Men’s Week for Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania similar to the sectional 
meetings held at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 
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GERALD D. WHITNEY 


Gerald D. Whitney, for the past five years 
Supervisor of Industrial Education, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, has 
succeeded G. G. Weaver as Professor of In- 
dustrial Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Whitney is a graduate of the high school 
and Western State Normal School at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. He was graduated from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology with the de- 
gree B. S. in Industrial Education. He has 
done work at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania State College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

For ten and a half years Mr. Whitney did 
able work in the grades and high schools of 
Pittsburgh as instructor in woodworking and 
mechanical drawing. He taught evening school 
for six years and conducted a class in itiner- 
ant teacher training for State College. 

During the five years that he has been a 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education he 
has done much to raise the standards of such 
work in the State and to improve the quality 
and status of teachers in service. 





DIRECTORY CORRECTION 


In the Directory of District Superintendents, 
published pp. 42, 43 of the September JOURNAL, 
there were two omissions: 

Johnsonburg boro. Superintendent C. E. Wil- 
son, Johnsonburg, Elk County. 

Sandy township, Superintendent William W. 
Spigelmeyer, DuBois, Clearfield Co. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Educational Loan Fund 

The Knights Templar of the United States 
have inaugurated an Educational Loan Fund 
to assist worthy students in regular education- 
al institutions (for the present only members 
of Junior and Senior Classes will be consider- 
ed). One-half of the fund raised in Pennsvl- 
vania, amounting to $20,228, will be loaned 
to deserving students by the Pennsylvania 
Educational Loan Fund Committee of the 
Grand Commandery. The Chairman of the 
Committee is R. E. Sir Herbert Russell Laird, 
Williamsport, Pa. The regulations do not con- 
fine the use of this fund to the children of 
Knights Templar and Masons. 


The John Golden National Prize Play Contest 

John Golden, producer of “Lightnin;” “The 
First Year,” “7th Heaven,” “Turn to the 
Right” and “Three Wise Fools” wants to 
produce more clean, humorous American plays 
and so he has organized a Coterie of Ameri- 
can Play Critics, who shall choose for him 
from one to three plays by Americans. Musi- 
cal plays, tragedies and works built on a sex 
or salacious line are barred. 

The contest onened September 1, 1924 and 
closes December 31, 1924. The first prize is 
$2,000 in cash as advance on royalties to ac- 
crue with a contract for production with roy- 
alties as follows: Five per cent on the -first 
$5.000 gross weekly receipts, seven and one- 
half per cent on the next $2,500 gross weekly 
receipts; and ten per cent on all sums over 
$7,500 gross weekly receipts. The second prize 
is $1,000 in cash as an advance on royalties 
to accrue with a contract for production with 
royalties on the same percentage basis. The 
third prize is $500 in cash on the same con- 
ditions. Plays may be sent to any member of 
the Coterie of American Play Critics. A roster 
of the members may be secured from the office 
of John Golden, Hudson Theatre Building, 
139 West 44th St., New York City. 


Looseleaf Current Topic Prizes 


Looseleaf Current Topics, 1125 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York City, will give a $2.50 foun- 
tain pen 
1. For original cartoons drawn by readers, if 
printed by Looseleaf Current Topics 

2. For school blunders, if used 

3. For best letters telling of printers’ errors, 
mistakes of fact, errors of grammar or 
passages that are not clear 

4. Original poems, descriptions, limericks or 
character slogans, if printed 

5. Special prizes during the year 

Contestants must be members of classes of 10 

or more. 





URSINUS COLLEGE has awarded five competi- 
tive scholarships for the year 1924-25 to Elmer 
Haupt, Trevorton; William Denny, Butler; 
Harry Bigley, Doylestown; Lloyd A. Hoogey, 
Perkasie and Theodore LaClair, Saxton’s Riv- 
er, Vt. The scholarships are each worth $250 
and are awarded on the basis of personality, 
scholastic ability and physical vigor. 
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ARBOR AND BIRD DAY, OCTOBER 24 

Salute to the Trees 

HENRY VAN DYKE 

Many a tree is found in the wood 
And every tree for its use is good: 
Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 
Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit; 
Some for shelter against the storm, 
And some to keep the hearth-stone warin. 
Some for the roof, and some for the beam 
And some for a boat to breast the stream; 
In the wealth of the wood since the world be- 


gan 
The trees ‘have offered their gifts to man. 


But the glory of trees is more than their gifts: 

’Tis a beautiful wonder of life that lifts 

From a wrinkled seed in an earth-bound clod, 

A column, an arch in the temple of God, 

A pillar of power, a dome of delight, 

A shrine of song, and a joy of sight! 

Their roots are the nurses of rivers in birth, 

Their leaves are alive with the breath of the 
earth; 

They = the dwellings of man; and they 

en 
O’er his grave with the look of a loving friend. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Governor Pinchot has approved October 24, 
1924 and April 3 and April 24, 1925, as the 
dates for the observance of Arbor Day and 
Bird Day during the current school year. 

Attention is directed to the suggestive pro- 
gram and the extensive bibliography printed 
in the March 1924 number of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Teachers will here 
find help in making the observance of these 
davs significant and effective in establishing 
right habits and right thinking in our boys 
and girls with regard to the trees and birds 
of Pennsylvania. 

During the last year the Bureau of For- 
ests and Waters published the Fourth Edition 
of the book “Pennsylvania Trees,” written by 
Joseph S. Illick. A copy of this book was 
placed in every public, junior high and senior 
high school in the State. Attention should be 
directed to this book and good use made of 
it in securing wide acquaintance with our 
trees. 

Fall planting of trees and shrubs is so ad- 
vantageous that efforts may well be made to 
have shrubs and trees planted in and about 
the school grounds this month. The fact 
that trees and shrubs planted at this time 
will be under the watchful care of the school 
children during the greater part of the school 
year constitutes an added reason for making 
plantings at this fall Arbor Day. 

During the past two years praiseworthy ef- 
forts have been made toward beautifying the 
State highways. More than 11,000 trees have 
been planted along seventy-five miles of high- 
way. 

Suggestive Topics for Addresses, Essays, Etc. 
Topics 

What Trees Do for Us 

Our State Forests and Parks 
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Legends about Trees 

The Place of Forests in Our Lives 

The seg Trees of Our State and Their 

ses 

Growing Farm Timber at Home 

Planting a School Forest 

The Value of Trees to School Grounds 

The Trees’ Need for Care 

The Curse of Forest Fires 

Forests and Recreation 

Christmas Trees, 

Famous Trees 

Poems 

Among the Trees—William Cullen Bryant 

Thoughts for the Discouraged Farmer—James 
Whitcomb Riley 

Under the Willows—James Russell Lowell 

The Planting of the Apple Tree—William Cul- 
len Bryant 

The Friendly Trees—Henry van Dyke 

When the Green Gets Back in the Trees— 
James Whitcomb Riley 

Woods in Winter—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Famous Naturalists 
Louis Agassiz 
Luther Burbank 
John Burroughs 
John Muir 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Henry D. Thoreau 





GOOD HEALTH WEEK 
October 24-31 
Decalog of Health 
NICHOLAS T. MCNEIL, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 

(1) I shall keep my body clean and un- 
abused, for cleanliness is next to godliness, 
and abuse is unmanly. 

(2) I shall sleep eight hours every night, 
for sleep is more essential than food, and is 
the chief nourisher in life’s feast. 

(3) I shall keep my body vigorous and 
elastic by regular physical exercise and long 
walks. 

(4) I shall not neglect my teeth, for a 
foul mouth is a breeding-place for disease. 

(5) I shall not abuse my eyes, for they 
are the windows of the soul, and without them 
I could see neither family nor friends, nor 
the beauties of sky, forest or field. 

(6) I shall breathe deeply to aerate my 
lungs and purify my blood. 

; (7) I shall eat wholesome and nutritious 
ood. 

(8) Ishall remember that healthy skin and 
a clear eye are the best indices of health. 

(9) I shall keep my bowels open to prevent 
the accumulation of poisonous waste matter. 

(10) I shall think health, because mental 
attitude is the most potent and effective factor 
in the attainment and retention of health. 





THE Shamokin Tuberculosis Committee 
awarded prizes in a poster contest to the fol- 
lowing high school pupils: St. Joseph’s, 
Thomas Purcell; St. Edward’s, Natalie Gable. 
The posters were forwarded for entry in the 
ue poster contest. (See April JOURNAL, 
p. : 
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WILLIAM PENN LOOMIS 

William Penn Loomis, formerly State Su- 
pervisor of Industrial Education, is the new 
professor of Industrial Education at State 
College. 

Mr. Loomis is one of the most able and active 
advocates of vocational education in the State. 
He received his elementary and college prepar- 
atory education at Halifax and Harrisburg. 
He was graduated from the Pennsylvania 
State College, the electrical engineering course, 
in.1910. Later he did graduate work at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University 

After his graduation from State College 
Mr. Loomis taught for two years (1910-1912) 
in that college. He then accepted the position 
as assistant supervisor of manual training and 
mechanical drawing at McKeesport. In 1914 
he became instructor in science and mechani- 
cal drawing at the Harrisburg Technical High 
School. Part of this time he was also instruc- 
tor in mechanical drawing at the Harrisburg 
Continuation School. During the summer of 
1915 and 1916 he taught in the State Train- 
ing School for Continuation Teachers. In 1917 
Mr. Loomis became Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, a position which he filled with en- 
ergy and thoroughness until this fall. : 

Mr. Loomis has written many technical 
articles and pamphlets for the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and was for three 
years editor of the News Bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Vocational Education. He 
is a member of the N. E. A., the P. S. E. A., 
the National Society and the State Society for 
Vocational Education. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Born October 27, 1858 


Ipse dixit: “Only those are fit to live who 
do not fear to die; and none are fit to die who 
have shrunk from the joy of lite and the duty 
of life. Both life and death are parts of the 
same Great Adventure. Never yet was worthy 
adventure worthily carried through by the 
man who put his personal safety first. 


“Never yet was a country worth living in un- 
less its sons and daughters were of that stern 
stuff which bade them die for it at need; and 
never yet was a country worth dying for un- 
less its sons and daughters thought of life, 
not as something concerned only with the 
selfish evanescence of the individual, but as a 
link in the great chain of creation and causa- 
tion, so that each person is seen in his true 
relations as an essential part of the whole, 
whose life must be made to serve the larger 
and continuing life of the whole....With all 
my heart I believe in the joy of living; but 
those who achieve it do not seek it as an end 
in itself, but as a seized and prized incident 
of hard work well done and of risk and danger 
never wantonly courted, but never shirked 
when duty commands that they be faced. And 
those who have earned joy but are rewarded 
only with sorrow, must learn the stern com- 
fort dear to great souls—the comfort that 
springs from the knowledge taught in times 
of iron, that the law of worthy living is not 
fulfilled by pleasure but by service and by sac- 
— when only thereby can service be ren- 

ered. 


“No nation can be great unless its sons and 
daughters have in them the quality to rise 
level to the needs of heroic days. Yet this 
heroic quality is but the apex of a pyramid of 
which the broad foundation must solidly rest 
on the performance of duties so ordinary that 
to impatient minds they seem commonplace.”— 
The Great Adventure. 


BOOKS BY AND ABOUT ROOSEVELT 


The Great Adventure, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Scribner’s 1919 

Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Century 1901. 

Stories of the Great West, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Century 1909 

Theodore Roosevelts’ Letters to His Children. 
Scribner’s 1919 

be Roosevelt, E. L. Pearson. Macmillan 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen, Jacob Riis. 
Outlook Co. 1904 

African Adventure Stories, J. A. Loring. 
Scribner’s 1914 

Boy’s Life of Theodore Roosevelt, Hermann 
Hagedorn. Harper’s 

Winning Their Way (pp. 226-232), J. T. Faris. 
Stokes 

Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt, John 
Burroughs. Houghton Mifflin 1907 








“The lives of great men all remind us.” 








Children’s Book Week 


Nov. 9-15, 1924 


























The cuts illustrate the library exhibit of posters, bookplates, books, classroom libraries, etc., 
at York, Pa. 


EACHERS and school librarians are now 
planning a Children’s Book Week that 
will arouse the child’s imagination, 
quicken his mental reaction and direct his lit- 
erary taste. The September JOURNAL (page 
32) gave some preliminary steps. Here are 
a few more suggestions which are worth-while 
models to study in outlining the program for 
Children’s Book Week. 

The York Public Schools last year had a 
banner week through the fine co-operation of 
the school librarian and the drawing, manual 
training and literary departments of the 
schools. The city and high school press, the 
churches, stores, women’s clubs and theatres 
also contributed to the success of the week. 

The library scheduled the following pro- 
gram with special features for each day: Mon- 
day—Teacher’s Day; Tuesday—Mother’s Day; 
Wednesday—Children’s Day; Thursday—Chil- 
dren’s Day; Friday—Boy Scout Day and Sat- 
urday—Movie Day. The grade supervisor 
sent bulletins to all the grades and the li- 
brarian sent letters and programs of the 
week’s activities to the principals of the vari- 
ous school buildings. 


In addition to the posters from Children’s 
Book Week Headquarters, each school dis- 
played posters made by the children them- 
selves. The industrial department made book- 
stands and shelves. The drawing department 
of the high school made posters and book- 
plates. 


Here are some suggestions that were suc- 
cessfully carried out in English classes: 


1, Little book plays written by the children. 

2. Essays on favorite writers and books. 

8. Brief impressions of the Book Exhibit in 
the Library. 

4. Book reports. 

5. Oral compositions on the most interesting 
feature of the Exhibit. 


Katherine Haviland Taylor, a local writer 
of books for young people, spoke to the high 
school boys and girls and furnished original 
illustrations, cuts, galley proof and auto- 
graphed copies of her books for the exhibit. 
Adeline Zachert, State Director of School Li- 
braries, talked to the teachers on Monday 
evening. 

The library exhibit (see illustrations) was 
especially fine. It included: 
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1. Four wood blocks and the “D is for Duck” 
page from the Charles B. Falls A B C 
Book : 


-2. The Book in the Making, showing the 
original manuscript with the bookslip, 

















the galley proof, first page proof, two 
steps in making the cover, the dummy 
and the complete book 


3. Original illustrations, cuts, galley proof, 
and autographed copies of Katherine 
Haviland Taylor’s books 


4. Classroom Library Equipment showing a 
library ready to start on its trip through 
the schools. The case made by manual 
training classes, equipped with books, 
lists, traveling schedules, charging out- 
fit, circulation reports showing statis- 
tics for September and October and 
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photographs of Library Instruction in 
the Schools 

5. Bookplates and posters made by the pupils 
in the public schools 

6. Beautifully illustrated editions of Chil- 
dren’s Classics 

7. Books arranged by subjects, fairy tales, 
nature and out-doors, stories of real 
people, etc. 

8. Books for adults about children 

9. Inexpensive exhibit of good titles for chil- 
dren 

10. Picture books for the little folks 


Through the co-operation of a local theatre 
on Saturday the children saw the Doubleday 
film “The Book in the Making” and the film 
“Columbus” from the series “The Chronicles 
of America.” 

That York was appreciative of the work 
was evidenced by an attendance of 2,014 at 
the library exhibit and an unexpectedly large 
attendance at the Book Matinee at the theatre. 




















BOOK WEEK DRAMATIZATION 

Kennetha S. Schaal tells on page 155 of 
the Elementary English Review for June how 
a third grade class developed a Story-Book 
Festival for Children’s Book Week from Sam- 
uel Crothers’ story “Miss Muffit’s Christmas 
Party” introducing such characters as Alice 
in Wonderland, Robinson Crusoe, Alladin, Ali 
Baba, Mother Goose, Bo-Peep, Uncle Remus, 
Wynkin, Blynken and Nod. The story was 
simplified and the dramatization was mostly 
pantomine set to music. Music was chosen 
in the music period, dances were worked out, 
and costumes were made by the children after 
consulting illustrations in the library. Stories 
were told to the first and second grade chil- 
dren and then they were invited to attend the 
Festival and see how many of the characters 
from the stories they could identify. 





“Good books make good citizens. The man 
who has a collection of books in his home, no 
matter how small it may be, is paving the way 
for his children to become useful men and 
women.” 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 


Good books for children are written each 
year in America. Each year a medal is given 
to the author of the book that is regarded as 
the most distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children. This medal is do- 
nated by Frederic G. Melcher and is called 
the John Newbery Medal in honor of the man 
who was the first to take an interest in pub- 
lishing books for children under the encour- 
agement of his editor, Oliver Goldsmith. The 
award, beginning in 1921, is made by the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section of the American 
Library Association. 

In 1921 the medal was awarded to Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon for “The Story of Mankind.” 
Hugh Lofting was given the medal in 1922 for 
“The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle.” This year 
the medal was awarded posthumously to 
Charles Boardman Hawes for his book “The 
Dark Frigate.” The first and third awards are 
books that make excellent reading for the 
junior high school years. The second book 
to receive the medal is as delightful as any- 
thing could be for the intermediate years. 

Would it not be a good plan for every one- 
teacher school and every graded school to add 
each year to its library the book that receives 
the John Newbery Medal? What is the mat- 
ter with securing this school year the three 
books named above, together with six others? 
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GILBERT G. WEAVER 


Gilbert G. Weaver, formerly professor of 
Industrial Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, is the new superintendent of the 
Thomas Rankin Patton Masonic Institution for 
Boys located at Elizabethtown. 

Mr. Weaver is a graduate of Steelton High 
School and the Williamson Trade School. He 
attended the Engineering School at Pennsyl- 
vania State College and received the degrees 
B. A. and M. A. from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Prior to teaching at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Weaver taught in the Rankin 
Trade School at St. Louis, the Williamson 
Trade School at Williamson, Pa. and was di- 
rector of the Co-operative Industrial Schools 
at York, Pa. During the war he was director 
of the Dayton Industrial Institute. While 
at the University of Pittsburgh he conducted 
extension classes in Johnstown, Erie, New 
Castle, McKeesport and Homestead. 

Mr. Weaver is one of the best known vo- 
cational educators in the State and will doubt- 
less develop an interesting course at the Ma- 
sonic school. The policies of the school are 
not definitely decided but the aim will be to 
give the boys a thorough secondary education 
with journeyman skill in a mechanical trade. 








THE American Boy Scouts received the high- 
est number of points at the international Scout 
jamboree held at Copenhagen on August 18, 
winning the prize cup offered by King Chris- 
tian. The American Scouts scored 181 points 
to the 172 of the British, their closest rivals. 
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PENN DAY, OCTOBER 27 


The Anniversary of the Founding of Our State 
~ On October 27, 1682, two hundred and forty- 
two years ago William Penn landed on Penn- 
sylvania soil and set up a Commonwealth that 
has developed into one of the most important 
states in the union. 

Based on principles of right and justice— 
principles which guaranteed freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom to legis- 
late—the Quaker colony became a haven for 
the persecuted and a refuge for those who 
hungered for self government. 

Penn Day is becoming more and more an 
occasion when teachers, pupils and citizens 
generally are making a deeper study of the 
ideals and principles of William Penn. 

Teachers and societies desiring material for 
programs will find much of interest in the 
Penn Day bulletin, issued last year by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. A _ limited 
supply is available and may be had upon ap- 
plication to the Department. 

Documents worthy of study are Penn’s 
Frame of Government and Penn’s Educational 
Plan. 

Violet Oakley’s series of paintings in the 
State Canitol, illustrating the features of the 
contribution of William Penn to the theory 
and science of government, are worthy of 
study on this occasion. Particularly inspiring 
is the picture “Penn’s Vision.” 

In this picture, Penn, though still a young 
man, is seen on the wild sea-bank with castled 
cliffs in the background. Close at hand is a 
frowning portal with a raised portcullis, from 
which portal a crowd of people—men and 
women, old and young, a shorn friar, a white- 
clad nun, a heavily draped rabbi—are all 
shown as just released, while Penn, holding 
the hand of the leading figure, a haggard wo- 
man, points with the elation and enthusiasm of 
a boy in his eyes and gesture, to the stately 
seventeenth-century ships which lie at anchor, 
close at hand. A boat in the extreme corner 
of the picture, half seen, with its rowers get- 
ting ready to put off, and another boat just 
beyond, already under way, carry the interest 
onward and outward, and explain the pro- 
posed emigration to a land where universal 
toleration shall be the rule. 


DOES PENNSYLVANIA NEED A NEW 
CONSTITUTION? 

Pennsylvania will decide in November 
whether a constitutional convention shall be 
called for revising the State Constitution. If 
the vote is favorable the delegates to the con- 
vention will be elected at the November elec- 
tion of 1925 and the convention will meet in 
January, 1926. 

Pennsylvania has had four constitutions. 
The last was adopted in 1873. In the half 
century that has passed since then Pennsy]l- 
vania has grown enormously in population 
and industry; the number of voters, doubled 
by the increase in population, was again 
doubled by women’s right to the ballot. 

Thomas Raeburn White offers the following 
points in favor of the convention: 
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In the light of the great changes in the 
Commonwealth since the present Constitution 
went into effect in 1874, there is need of com- 
prehensive readjustment of its judicial sys- 
tem and this can only be had in a Constitu- 
tional Convention. For example, 

1. The amount of work done by judges 
could be equalized—some city judges are over- 
worked and in some sections judges have lit- 
tle or nothing to do. 

2. The preparation for the abolition of the 
evil of minor courts functioning without keep- 
ing records—a source of injustice, corruptien 
and oppression could be made. 

38. The confusion and duplication incident 
to the fact that Philadelphia city and county 
are co-terminous, could be eliminated. 

4. Provision for short ballot as aid to in- 
telligent voting could be made. 

5. Provisions for an improved system of 
conducting elections and recording the vote 
could be made. 

6. The secrecy of the ballot, now violated 
by “assistance-to-voters,” could be insured. 





GET-OUT-THE-VOTE CAMPAIGN 


Recipe for Successful “Get-out-the-Vote” 
Campaign 


INDIVIDUAL PORTIONS 


REGISTER—O NCE 
(Cities: Oct. 4) 


JOIN THE CARAVAN—EARLY AND OFTEN 
(Oct. 1 to 31) 
VOTE—ONCE 
(Nov. 4) 


You may safely recommend this patriotic con- 
fection to all your relatives, friends and neigh- 
bors. Ideal for any party. 


Twenty-one State organizations, with their 
almost innumerable affiliated county and local 
units are now co-operating with the Pennsyl- 
vania League of Women Voters (twenty-two 
big State organizations in all—there will be 
more) in the campaign to get out the largest 
possible vote in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion. 

The preliminary meeting, on July 15 was 
attended by approximately two hundred repre- 
sentatives of various organizations. There 
it was decided that a State Central “Get-out- 
the-Vote” Committee be organized with one 
delegate representing each State organization. 
This Committee was formed at the second 
meeting, on July 29. One of the first things 
decided upon was to get all organizations 
working for a big registration. Registration 
for cities, when personal registration at the 
polling place is required, is possible on October 

In rural districts, or, more properly, in 
boroughs and townships, the registration is 
made by the official assessor. 

Organizations represented by the State Cen- 
tral “Get-out-the-Vote” Committee, something 
unprecedented in the development of popular 
interest in elections, will work to make the 
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Caravan a success and to increase the total 
vote. The Caravan promises to be a most 
spectacular demonstration. County after 
county is reporting on plans to meet and join 
the State Caravan. In a holiday, and yet a 
patriotic spirit, the tourists will carry the call 
to vote to all corners of the Commonwealth. 
—Bulletin of the Pennsylvania League of 
Women Voters. 








Administration Building 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE HAS QUAR- 
TER MILLION DOLLAR ENDOW- 
MENT FUND 
Waynesburg College has just completed a 
drive for an additional quarter million dollar 

endowment. 

Founded in 1850, it has been for. seventy- 
four years one of the leading factors in the 
educational development of southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. Of the 620 Alumni living May, 
1924, there are 4 college presidents, 17 college 
professors, 30 high school superintendents, 93 
high school teachers, 94 ministers, 78 lawyers, 
6 judges, 1 federal judge, 29 physicians and 
dentists, 16 public officials, many prominent 
business men, useful citizens and Christian 
mothers. 

But the work for educational development 
has not been confined to the alumni. After 
completing their high school course, many 
young people attend the college for a few 
terms, catch educational enthusiasm and be- 
come skillful and energetic teachers in the 
rural and graded schools. 

Within the last three years the attendance 
of Waynesburg College has been increased al- 
most threefold. A summer school was organ- 
ized two years ago and is rapidly growing in 
popularity and efficiency. It is in harmony 
with the new school code and prepares for 
certification more than half the teachers of 
Greene County and many in adjoining counties. 

Coming at the time of this general forward 
movement, the quarter-million additional en- 
dowment means much for the future of the 
College. 
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NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER MEMORIAL 
TABLET 


The Class of 1893 of the Keystone State 
Normal School presented the school with a 
memorial tablet for Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
at the commencement exercises at Kutztown 
last spring. 

Thomas R. Houch of Boyertown, County 
Controller of Berks County, presented the tab- 
let in behalf of the class. Superintendent E. 
M. Rapp, President of the Board of Trustees, 
accepted the tablet. C. K. Derr, George C. 
Bordner and James S. Grim acted as a com- 
mittee to arrange details for the class. 

The Class of 1893 was the last class to 
graduate under Dr. Schaeffer, who was prin- 
cipal of Keystone State Normal School from 
1877 to 1893. The members of the class held 
him in high regard and admiration. 





THREE hundred ninety-eight rural schools 
have received their appropriations. The pay- 
ments totaled $230,000. 


More than 4,300,000 illiterates will be en- 
titled to vote for President of the United 
States in November, according to a report of 
the illiteracy commission of the N. E. A. 


Ot City grade schools, LeRoy Weller, Su- 
perintendent, have a unique method of grade 
supervision. The two grade supervisors are 
recognized by State College as extension teach- 
ers. The teachers attending the twenty-four 
conferences held by the supervisors receive 
credit for extension work. Last year the pri- 
mary supervisor gave a course in primary 
reading and number methods; the intermediate 
supervisor, a course in the project method. 
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CHESTER B. RENN 


Chester B. Renn, head of the Department 
of English at Southwestern State Normal 
School, died at his home at California, Pa., 
on May 27. 

Mr. Renn graduated in 1894 from the Muncy 
Normal School. During this period he taught 
in Lycoming County in the winters, attending 
normal school during the spring and summer 
terms. After graduating from normal school 
he taught two years at White Pine and four 
years at Trout Run, Pa. 

In 1901 he entered Bucknell College, gradu- 
ating from there in 1904. The following Sep- 
tember he became principal of the Montours- 
ville High School. The next year he accepted 
the principalship of the South Williamsport 
High School and later was elected supervising 
princival of the South Williamsport Schools. 

In 1918 Mr. Renn became suvervising prin- 
cipal of the schools at Smethport, resigning 
two years later to become head of the English 
Department at Southwestern State Normal 
School. 

Mr. Renn’s four years at Southwestern State 
Normal School and his work nrior to that time 
bear witness that he was or~ of the most able 
and conscientious educators of the State. 





THE Carnegie Corvoration has turned over 
to the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh an 
$8,000,000 addition to the endowment for the 
educational work of the institute. This makes 
the total amount given to the Carnegie Institute 
by Mr. Carnegie and the Carnegie Corporation, 
$38.000.000. A further gift of $8,000,009 is 
to be paid during the next twenty years on 
condition that the trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute raise $4,000,000. 


THE late Benjamin G. Lamme, formerly 
chief engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, has left a fund 
of $15,000 to provide for scholarshins in me- 
chanical and electrical courses and $6,000 for 
a gold medal to be given annually to the gradu- 
ate doing meritorious work in engineering. 


THE new North Side Junior High School, 
Oil City. opened in September. The building 


cost $400,000 and accommodates 690 pupils. 
Fred Bright. formerly principal of the high 
school at Ellwood City, is the principal of the 
new building. 











DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Education Week 


November 17-23 


“But It Was in Making Education Not Only Common to All, But in Some Sense Compulsory 
on All, That the Destiny of the Free Republic of America Was Practically Settled”’ 


The American Education Week which was 
originated and sponsored by the American 
Legion has bécome one of the outstanding 
national education movements. It is the con- 
tribution which the American Legion wishes 
to make toward the advancement of education 
and the elevation of citizenship. 


To Stress Art This Year 


At a conference between the State Com- 
mander of the American Legion and the Penn- 
sylvania Americanism Commission on the one 
hand and representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction on the other, it 
was decided that Education Week can be 
made more effective as an annual event by 
stressing each year an educational project of 
special interest to the entire State. 

Because of the special value art holds for 
the individual, the home, business, industrial 
and community life and since it was written 
into the law as a required school subject by 
the 1921 legislature, this committee selected 
ART as the particular subject, in addition to 
citizenship, upon which attention should be 
focused this year. 


Pennsylvania’s Calendar 


Pennsylvania has adopted a constructive 
program for Education Week and has arrang- 
ed it in logical sequence. Built around the na- 
tional program, adjustments have been made 
to meet the needs of the State. The Calendar 
as outlined for the week is as follows: 
Sunday, November 16—God and Country Day 
Monday, November 17—Commonwealth and 

‘Constitution Day 
Tuesday, November 18—Home and School Day 
Wednesday, November 19—Health Day 
Thursday, November 20—Adult Education, 
the Solvent of Illiteracy 
Friday, November 21—Art and Community 


ay 
Saturday, November 22—Conservation Day 
Sunday, November 23—Religion and Art Day 


Organization 

The superintendent or supervising prin- 
cipal should assume the initiative in planning 
for the organization and proper observance of 
Education Week. He should associate with 
him, as his counselors, representatives of the 
Legion, Ministerial Association, Art Clubs, 
Parent-Teacher organizations, Bar Associa- 
tion, Board of Health, and City Planning Com- 
mission because the programs for the week 
are built around the activities in which these 
organizations are vitally interested. 


The assistance of the civic, commercial, com- 
munity, fraternal, industrial, musical, patri- 
otic, professional and social organizations 
should then be secured so that the movement 
will have the enthusiastic assistance of all 
agencies in the community. 

With permanent organization effected, com- 
mittees should be appointed and be given a 
definite work to do. These committees can as- 
sist in arousing interest, preparing programs, 
securing speakers, arranging commercial and 
industrial exhibits, providing musical talent, 
organizing needed activities and, in general, 
creating an atmosphere that will promote the 
objects for which the week is set aside. 


Public Attention 


“In every way possible, the attention of the 
public should be centered on educational prob- 
lems: the need of better buildings, libraries 
and equipment, playgrounds and recreation 
centers, better attendance, better paid teach- 
ers, longer school term, better vocational edu- 
cation, better understanding of the form and 
fundamental principles of our government and 
better and universal use of the English lan- 
guage.”—The American Legion. 


Publicity 

In this movement the most important factor 
will be an efficient publicity organization. As 
has been pointed out, there is need for an 
understanding of Art, if we are to lead richer 
and happier lives. The people need to be edu- 
cated to its values. The press can be made 
the medium through which instruction can be 
carried to the people. A strong publicity com- 
mittee, therefore, should be selected and a 
competent representative assigned to cover 
each paper. These representatives should as- 
semble material describing the different activi- 
ties. They should point: out the distinctive 
features and the lessons they are to convey. 
This material should be promptly supplied to 
all the papers. 

The press.is always willing to co-operate in 
movements of this kind. Their assistance 
should be solicited. They should be requested 
to devote daily a special page to the activities 
of the schools, churches, clubs; to the window 
displays of merchants and manufacturers; to 
art exhibits; what the moving picture theatres 
are contributing; visits to scenic spots, archi- 
tecturally beautiful buildings and monu- 
ments; distinctive contributions; and any ad- 
vance made toward securing some of the ob- 
jectives outlined in the different programs. 


Other forms of effective publicity are (a) 
The use of posters in windows; (b) Four min- 
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ute speeches at club, society and public meet- 
ings; (c) Letters from school children to par- 
ents and friends; (d) Merchants mentioning 
Education Week Activities in their advertis- 
ing; (e) Notices on all bulletin boards in the 
community; (f) Advertising Education Weck 
on envelopes and letter heads: (g) Use of 
slides in the moving picture theatres. 


How They Can Help 


Art Clubs—by providing an exhibit of paint- 
ing, sculpture and craftsmanship; by featur- 
ing the work of local artists. 

Bar Association—by supplying speakers for 
addresses on the Constitution and Citizenship. 

Churches—by inviting the public to visit 
the churches to inspect the art objects. (See 
Sunday programs.) 

City Planning Commissions—by articles in 
the newspapers outlining their objectives, de- 
scribing what they have accomplished and 
what they have in immediate prospect; a win- 
dow display of charts and photographs show- 
ing improvements that have been made and 
those contemplated; a list of fine specimens 
of architecture, imposing monuments and 
beautiful landscaping; arrangements for visits 
to these. 

Clubs—by having an art address or demon- 
stration at luncheons; visiting schools after- 
ward. 

Manufacturers—through exhibits of artistic 
textiles, furniture, pottery, glass, metal pro- 
ducts, etc., with a lecturer to explain the art 
features and process of manufacture. 

Merchants—by arranging artistic window 
displays of pictures, furniture, sculpture, or- 
naments, dress goods, wall paper, draperies, 
rugs, carpets, ete. 

Musical Clubs—by visiting the schools and 
giving musical programs. 

Newspapers—by giving wide publicity to 
the movement. 

Organizations—by visiting schools. 

Schools—See daily programs. 


Beginnings 

The one great purpose any special week 
may serve is to focus attention on some par- 
ticular project; to stress the need of some 
new feature; or to organize a needed activ- 
ity. The coming Education Week may be the 
psychological time to bring to the attention 
of the people of your community the need of 
(a) a building program 
(b) a gymnasium, library or auditorium 
(c) a community house 
(d) a commercial or a vocational course 
(e) a new high or elementary school 
(f) a playground or recreation center 
(zg) a memorial 
(h) a guidance program 
(i) a community health program 
(j) a recreation club 
(k) making the school a laboratory in citi- 
zenship training—general participation by the 
students in all activities 
(1) the organization of an orchestra, band, 
glee club, community chorus, art society, lit- 
erary club, reading circle, school paper, can- 
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ning or sewing group, town improvement so- 
ciety—some activity that will make the school 
system more effective and the community a 
better place in which to live. 


Sunday, November 16—God and Country Day 
A Happier, Stronger Citizenship 
Education in the home 
Education in the school 
Education in the church 
Educating the community 

“Let us hold fast to what is good, but let 
us strive for what is better. Let not the mis- 
takes of youth and immature judgment dim 
our faith in our children. Let not the faults 
and failures of some teachers or school of- 
ficials shake our confidence in the essential 
soundness and wholesomeness of our schools 
as co-worker with the home and church and 
country in building a better, a happier, a 
stronger American citizenship.” 

Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on Education and Better 
Citizenship and have an appropriate musical 
ht as a fitting opening of Education 

eek. 


A second program is here suggested as a 
close to the Education Week observance. Some 
ministers may prefer to use one or both or to 
combine the two. . 

“Nature Is God’s, Art Is Man’s Instrument” 


Sunday, November 23—Religion and Art Day 
“Beauty Is There; Teach Us To See It” 


Ministers are urgently requested to preach 
a sermon on the relation of “Art and Re- 
ligion.” 

An appreciation of the relation of Art to 
Religion can be developed through pointing 
out the art in— 

(a) Architecture of the building 

(b) Stained glass windows 

(c) Paintings 

(d) Statuary 

(e) Woodcarving 

(f) Ornamental wrought iron, bronze and 
metal work 

(g) Pulpit accessories, illuminated printing, 
ete. 

(h) Interior and exterior decoration 


Monday, November 17—Constitution and 
Commonwealth Day 


(a) THE CONSTITUTION 


“To uphold the Constitution in his daily life 
and activities is the duty of every citizen.” 


Citizenship Creed of the American Bar’ 
Association 

“T am living under a government—and am 
myself a part of such government—wherein at 
least an elementary knowledge of the nature 
and principles of this government must be 
generally diffused among the great mass of its 
citizens. I, therefore, believe it to be my duty 
to inform myself on American history, the 
foundations of our Government as embodied 
in the United States Constitution, and the ap- 
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plication of the principles therein contained to 
present-day problems. 

Since ours is a government of, for and by 
the people, it is by the very same token a gov- 
ernment of and by public opinion. It is, there- 
fore, my duty, as a good American citizen, 
to help form public opinion in the community 
in which I live in order that all citizens may 
hold intelligent, just and humane views on 
governmental questions and endeavor to have 
such views embodied in our laws. 

Since popular government is shaped in the 
first instance by the exercise of suffrage, it is 
one of my primary duties as a good American 
citizen to cast my ballot in all local, state and 
national elections and to urge my fellow-citi- 
zens to do the same. 

Since ours is ‘a government of laws and 
not of men,’ and since an orderly government 
can exist only through laws justly adminis- 
tered and impartially enforced, I declare it 
to be my duty as a good citizen to serve as a 
juror whenever summoned, and to use my in- 
fluence in every proper way to the end that 
lawyers, judges and jurors so conduct the ad- 
ministration of justice as to entitle the law 
and the courts to popular approval and sup- 
port. 

I believe that we Americans have the best 
government that has ever been created—the 
freest and the most just for all the people— 
and that it is my duty to uphold and defend 
this government at all times. I believe that 
just as the ‘Minute Man of the Revolution’ 
was ready upon a moment’s notice to defend 
his rights against foreign usurpation, it is my 
duty as a patriotic American to be a ‘Minute 
Man of the Constitution,’ ready at all times 
to defend the long-established and cherished 
institutions of our government against at- 
tacks, either from within or without, and to 
do my part in preserving the blessings of lib- 
erty for which my Revolutionary forefathers 
fought and died. 

I believe that as a good American citizen 
I must maintain continuously a civic conscious- 
ness and conscience; that my country needs 
my active service in times of peace no less 
than in war; that patriotism must be a con- 
stituent part of my religion; that no prouder 
boast can emanate from my lips than truly 
to declare, ‘I am an American citizen,’ and 
that as an American citizen the Constitution 
of the United States ought to be as actual a 
part of my life and of my religion as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” 


Material For Programs 

Useful material will be found in the Febru- 
ary 1924 ScHOOL JOURNAL (See “Teaching the 
Constitution;” also, “Visualizing the Constitu- 
tion,”) and the booklet “Program and Sugges- 
tions for the Celebration of Constitution Week” 
by the American Bar Association. (Apply to 
local Bar Association for a copy.) 


Programs May Include 
(1) Reading or reciting in concert the Bar 
Association Creed 
(2) An address by an attorney or judge 
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(3) A pageant of the Bill of Rights—a pupil 
for each amendment 
(4) A pageant of the Preamble 


(b) THE COMMONWEALTH 
“They are there, there, there— 
The things that truly last— 
They are all in Pennsylvania.” 


So said Rudyard Kipling in his appraise- 
ment of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvanians are 
too modest and are too prone to permit the 
glories of our Commonwealth to remain un- 
sung. 

Our patriotic impulses quicken at the men- 
tion of Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill and 
Faneuil Hall. We should be equally respon- 
sive to the mention of Brandywine, Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg and Independence Hall. 

Education Week should mark the beginning 
of a greater appreciation of our Common- 
wealth. What Pennsylvanians have contribut- 
ed to the advancement of our nation may be 
made the central theme in a series of projects 
that will add greatly to the particular sub- 
ject and result in a feeling of greater pride 
in our native State. 


Art 


Pennsylvania’s contribution to American 
Art makes a glorious page. Hers has been a 
greater contribution than that of any other 
state. She has been pioneer in nearly every 
field of Art. Her men and women artists out- 
rank those of any other state. 

Make a list of the artists and their master- 
pieces. Make a booklet, with pictures of these 
for the library. During Education Week, or 
throughout the year, have students deliver 
four-minute speeches—assigning an artist to 
each pupil. Other projects—art in the school, 
art in dress, art of the theatre, art as a pro- 
fession. 


English 

Pennsylvania’s contribution to literature. 
Make a list of authors, their principal works 
with chief characteristics. State how it has 
enriched literature. 

Divide class into groups for this work. As- 
sign to each group certain alphabetical divi- 
sions—as Pennsylvania authors whose names 
begin with A, etc. 

Make a booklet—richly illustrated—for li- 
brary. 

Four minute speeches as above. 


Other projects— 
The Art principle in Literature. 
The Art of the Book. 


Geography 
Pennsylvania’s scenic spots, highways, recre- 
ation centers, industries, agricultural import- 
ance. Assign these to groups and make re- 
port. 
Make booklets. 
Four minute speeches as above. 
Other projects— 
Art in Industry. 
Art in Commerce. 
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Music 
Pennsylvania’s contribution to American 
Music. 
Our State leads all others in 
(a) Music initiatives 
(b) Composers 
(c) Outstanding musical organizations 
(d) Artists 
Make list of these. 
Make illustrated booklet of the musicians. 
Have programs of Pennsylvania music. 
Have pageant of the music history and 
musicians of Pennsylvania. 


Science 
Pennsylvania’s contribution to science. 
Make list of the scientists, name the particu- 
lar field to which each belongs and the con- 
tribution made. 
Make illustrated booklet 
Four-minute speeches. 


Social Studies 
Pennsylvania’s Historic Shrines. 
Make Booklet. 

Four-minute speeches. 
Other projects— 
Art and History. 
Art and Religion. 
Art in the Community. 
Art in the Home. 
Art in Gardens. 


Keystone of the Union arch, 
Loyal Pennsylvania! 

In the van thy soldiers march, 
Loyal Pennsylvania! 

With the field of Brandywine, - 

Valley Forge, the nation’s shrine, 

Gettysburg,—all these are thine, 
Loyal Pennsylvania! 


Tuesday, November 18—Home and School Day 
“Equality of Educational Opportunity for 
Every Child” 

This can be made a Red Letter Day. All 
hand work done since the opening of school 
should be put on exhibition. Patrons should 
be invited to inspect the exhibition but more 
particularly to see the teachers at work. In- 
vitations can be written by the children to 
parents and friends as part of the English 
work. 

“The children of today must be taught to 
feel and to practice, not toleration only, but 
comradeship with those from other lands. Par- 
ents need to learn this, too. We should, in 
our homes and schools, cultivate a spirit of 
local, national and international appreciation 
and good will through recognition of our 
common love of the finer things of the spirit, 
represented by patriotism, progress and 
peace.” 

The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations suggests that the 
program for Home and School Day be built 
around the following: 


[. HOW TO EFFECT CLOSER CO-OPERATION BE- 
TWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 
(a) By organizing a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 
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(b) By having programs which help parents 
to know their own school, its principal 
and teachers, school directors, curricu- 
lum, equipment, apportionment of 
school taxes, and its effect on character 
building—the most important of all. 


II, HOW TO IMPROVE COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 

(a) Through establishing supervised play- 
grounds. 

(b) Through co-operating with local ex- 
hibitors in securing better films. (Many 
Parent-Teacher Associations buy Visual 
Education Machines for use in the 
school auditorium.) 

(c) Through establishing school and com- 
munity libraries, containing the best 
books; and the reading of those books 
by parents to younger children—thus 
grounding them early in the love of Art 
from the literary standpoint. 

(d) Through securing for schools needing 
them, copies of the best pictures, statu- 
ary and architecture—thus forming an 
early taste for these three types of art. 

(e) Through securing musical instruments 
for schools and encouraging school or- 
chestras, choruses and glee clubs—thus 
developing the music talent latent in 
almost every child. 

(f) Through securing art courses in schools 
or the improvement of existing ones— 
thus encouraging the creative art in- 
stinct native to the majority of chil- 
dren. 

(g) Through encouraging the landscaping 
of school grounds and other community 
property. 


III. HOW TO SMOOTH THE PATH OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL AND TEACHERS, THROUGH PROPER 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN BY PARENTS BE- 
FORE THEY ENTER SCHOOL 


The schools should be convened in the even- 
ing for the benefit of those who work during 
the day. The first hour should be devoted to 
class work that the visitors may see the 
teachers at work. The second hour should be 
devoted to a program when the needs of the 
school may be outlined and discussed. During 
the evening, school children should act as ush- 
ers, guides and lecturers. 


Wednesday, November 19—Health Day 
“A Sound Mind in a Sound Body” 
The program for the day should be built 
around the importance of health, not only to 
the school children but to every community 

resident: 

Healthful and beautiful Homes 

Healthful and beautiful Schools 

Healthy Pennsylvania Boys and Girls 
_Athens was the most beautiful city in An- 
cient Greece. There, the children grew up with 
the most beautiful bodies of any people in the 
world. Those beautiful bodies supported the 
minds of the greatest thinkers, poets, phi- 
losophers and artists the world has ever 
known. 
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The children were instructed in the art and 
science of health and hygiene. Parents of 
those days felt their houses should be large 
and well aired and ventilated, with facilities 
for a plentiful supply of sunlight. 

Their interest extended beyond beautiful 
bodies, sound minds and healthful homes as 
the following oath testifies: 


The Athenian Oath 
“We will never bring disgrace on this, our 
city, by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, 
or ever desert our suffering comrades. We 
will uphold the ideals and sacred things of 
the city, both alone and with many. We will 
revere and obey the city’s laws and do our 
best to arouse like reverence in those who are 
prone to set them at naught. We will strive 
to quicken in all the sense of public duty. All 
this we will do that our country may become 
not weaker but greater, better and more beau- 

tiful than when we received it.” 


Suggestions For Health Day 

I. In physical education, the organization 
of a field day with demonstrations of calis- 
thenics, folk dancing, plays and games, ath- 
letics, etc., keeping in mind that it is late in 
the season and may be impossible to perform 
out of doors. In foreign born communities, 
this offers an opportunity for stimulating in- 
terest in physical education by working up a 
program in folk dances, these to be taken from 
the country dances of the people represented. 

II. In Hygiene and Physiology, the activi- 
ties should represent the work of the school 
year up to date. In other words exhibitions 
have a value so far as the children: are con- 
cerned only as incentives for increased activ- 
ity. They have also a value to the parents 
in the community as a demonstration of what 
the children are doing. A real health exhi- 
bition might be organized at which would be 
shown such activities as health plays and 
health demonstrations of various kinds, in- 
cluding posters which the children themselves 
have made. The day might well be concluded 
by health meetings, held by the Parent-Teach- 
er Association at which there might be dis- 
cussed the leading factors of the health pro- 
gram, and the needs of the school both as re- 
gards plant and personnel. 

While cleanup campaigns have a value, it 
should be remembered that the well kept 
school and community, like the properly kept 
home, does not need such an activity—but 
should be kept clean all the time. 

Innovations that might grow out of Health 
Day are the initial steps toward (a) play 
grounds, recreation centers, swimming pool, 
gymnasium, bath house (b) pure water, pure 
food, milk campaign, establishment of welfare 
stations, clinics, etc. (c) community health 
program, town improvement, beautifying the 
community. 

“If hand and eye you deftly train, 

Firm grows the will and keen the brain.” 


Thursday, November 20—Adult Education, the 
Solvent of Illiteracy 


“Do you covet distinction? You will never 
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get it by serving yourself. Do you covet honor? 
You will get it only as a servant of mankind.” 

Adult Education Day can be observed in 
many effective ways. Daily newspapers cer- 
tainly should find space for editorials on the 
native white illiteracy of Pennsylvania, on 
our foreign born illiteracy, on democracy and 
education, on contributions to human welfare 
by science, on contributions from the Old 
World, on what education and scientific re- 
search promise for the future and on other 
relevant topics. 

Of all the agencies assisting in the obser- 
vation of Adult Education, the public library, 
where such an institution exists, should make 
best use of this opportunity. Exhibits of 
special shelves of books, covering the different 
fields of reference and reading should be ar- 
ranged and open to the public. Special fea- 
tures of this exhibit should consist of adult 
education and education for leisure time. 


A general exhibit can be arranged at the 
public library or elsewhere emphasizing not 
only the contributions of the Old World, but 
the mutual interests and ideals of all man- 
kind, as well. Such exhibits may consist of 
the works or prints of the works of the world’s 
great artists and sculptors and should indi- 
cate by placard or otherwise the contributions 
of the old masters in music, literature, sci- 
ence and invention. Science and invention 
should prove of great interest to all. The 
decorations for the room or hall in which such 
an exhibit is made could well consist of pic- 
tures of national heroes, and drapings of na- 
tional flags including that of the United States 
of America, so arranged as to symbolize the 
brotherhood of nations. 


Special exhibits of local handicraft can be 
made of great interest to everyone. Such 
exhibits could include pottery, basketry, weav- 
ing, carving, artcraft work, cabinet making, 
violin and instrument making, industrial pro- 
ducts requiring great skill, lace making, em- 
broidery, drawn work, beadwork, millinery, in- 
laying, etc. Interspersed among these may be 
special working exhibits showing the weaver, 
the basket maker, the carver, the clay modeler 
and others, at their tasks. 


Adult education may be further observed in 
a fitting manner during the evening of Adult 
Education Day by special evening exercises 
including appropriate addresses, special pa- 
geants, special vocal and instrumental num- 
bers from foreign born groups, playlets by 
foreign born dramatic societies, folk dances of 
the Old World nations in costume, special 
readings and appropriate tableaux. 


As a stream cannot rise higher than its 
source, neither can a democracy rise higher 
than the intelligence and ideals of its electo- 
rate. In the United States education must 
concern itself with two great classes, poster- 
ity and the immigrant. Adult educaticn em- 
braces the latter. Our public schools are do- 
ing well, indeed, in the care and training of 
our children; but in the preservation of the 
principles of democracy it behooves us all to 
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look well to the program of education upon 

which we must depend for the perpetuation 

of American ideals. 

Projects that might be initiated: 

(a) Evening classes for adults 

(b) Organization of classes in connection with 
industries 

(c) Citizens adopting adults, to teach them 
to read and write 

(d) Formation of citizenship classes 


The Flag 

“We give our heads and our hearts to God 
and our Country—one nation, one language 
and one flag.” 

Education Week should abound with pa- 
triotism. There is need for developing rever- 
ence for the flag—the symbol of our country. 
The American Legion has dedicated its efforts 
toward developing a proper love, reverence 
and devotion to the flag. 

Such exercises should be held frequently as 
will show the practical application of the les- 
sons taught concerning the meaning, use, cxre 
and proper respect for the flag. 

The ScHOOL JOURNAL for June 1924 con- 
tains the authentic code of flag etiquette as 
adopted by representatives of the 68 organi- 
zations which met in Washington on Flag Day, 
June 14, 1923. 

This has been made part of the course of 
study in many schools in the State. It should 
be used in all. Other flag practices that obtain 
in many sections of the State are the raising 
of the flag in the morning while the school, as- 
sembled in the yard, sings the Star Spangled 
Banner; and the lowering of the flag in the 
evening, when the children are being dismiss- 
ed, while a bugler sounds taps. — 

Many schools entrust the care of the flag to 
the higher grades—the pupils developing their 
love and reverence through responsibility for 
these practices, a knowledge of how to display 
it, how to care for it and how to respect it. 


Pledge to the Flag 

According to the new flag card, compiled 
by the national flag conference held June 14, 
1923, the pledge to the flag is: “I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United States and 
to the republic for which it stands; one na- 
— indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
a ae 


Friday, November 20—Art and Community Day 

“The test of citizenship is in how we serve, 
how we respect authority and how we obey 
the law.” 

This day should mark the climax of art in- 
terest. Attention should be directed to the 
aims and objectives of art. There should be 
some evidence that these objectives are be- 
ginning to function. 


Suggestive Topics 
1. Art beginnings— 
a. The cave man drawing pictures of 
animals and the hunt 
b. The making of primitive objects in 
clay, textile, wood, metal, etc. 
2. Art in Egypt and Assyria 
3. Art in Greece and Rome 
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. The Gothic Cathedral, Its Spirit and Char- 
acter 

. The Renaissance 

. American Colonial Art 

. Artistic Craftsmanship 
a. The Potter and His Wheel 
b. The Weaver and His Loom 
ce. The Basket Maker 
d. The Metal Craftsman 
e. The Wood Carver 
f. The Lace Maker, ete. 

8. Dramatizing events in the lives of great 
artists and craftsmen—Michael Angelo, 
Cellini, Palissy, Millet, ete. 

9. Dramatizing the spirit of good, honest 
and beautiful craftsmanship compared 
with hasty and careless work 

10. A playlet to set forth the value of becom- 
ing and appropriate clothing 
11. A stage setting to show good choice of 
home furnishings 
12. Posing of pupils to represent important 
pictures and statues 
Art education aims to lead all to an appre- 
ciation of the finer and nobler things in life, 
that the quality of man’s handiwork may be 
elevated and his recreation made more pleas- 
urable, and beauty and happiness may enter 
into both man’s work and recreation in a 
larger measure. 
The September SCHOOL JOURNAL contains 
comprehensive suggestions for art programs, 
activities, exhibits, etc. (See pages 31 and 32.) 


Correct Dress 

Is your clothing distinctively becoming? 

Does it appropriately frame your appear- 
ance? 

Does it accentuate your charm? 

Does it meet the prevailing standards of 
color, lines, material and style? 

Does it overcome plainness and defect of 
figure or feature? 

Does it permit of easy and graceful move- 
ment? 

Does it express individuality? 
If so, you have learned the art of cor- 
rect dress. 

“Cultivate an interest in pictures. It is a 
part of education, always within your reach.” 


“IS 1 i 





-Saturday, November 22—Conservation Day 
“The Groves Were God’s First Temples” 


“Between the open sky, Nature spreads the 

feast; 

’Tis free to all—’tis every day renewed.” 

Conservation becomes an increasingly im- 
portant subject because of the necessity of 
protecting and conserving our natural heri- 
tages. The planting and protection of trees 
is a duty. We need the products of the forest 
in our every day life. Equally important is 
the conservation of all natural resources. 

The program of the day should be built 
around the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, the need of conserving and develop- 
ing our farm life, forests, streams, highways, 
water power, mineral and other resources. 

Visits should be made to nearby forests; to 
forest fire observation towers where the facili- 
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ties for detecting forest fires may be studied 
and above all where Pennsylvania’s beautiful 
scenery may be viewed. There are 102 such 
towers in the State. 

Visits should be made to a State Forest 
Park, if one is within reach (Pennsylvania 
has eight State Forest Parks), or to one of the 
twenty-eight public camping grounds. 

Visits should be made to one of the Forest 
Tree Plantations. There are 1,500 in the 
State covering 23,509 acres. 

Other projects: 

(a) The Forest and Stream-flow 

(b) Governor Pinchot’s “Giant Power Survey” 
(c) Historic, Unique and Big Trees 

(d) Forest Fire Damage 

(e) A Tree Listing Trip 

(f) A Bird Listing Trip 

(zg) Trees and Birds 

(h) Trees and Poetry 

(i) Streams and Poetry 

“Home is a divine institution— 

God’s best thought; Childhood’s 
Refuge: Maidenhood’s dream; 

Womuan’s paradise; Man’s inspiration; 
The Nation’s salvation.” 





NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


TREE OF Memory. An Armistice Day Pageant. 
By Grace C. Moses. 11 pp. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., New York. 50c. 

A short pageant of dramatic significance 
which may be developed simply. 


Books oF Goop READING FOR HIGH ScHOOL 
STUDENTS AND OTHERS. In two parts—the 
first part for lst and 2nd year and the 
second part for 3rd and 4th year high 
school reading. Syracuse, New York, Pub- 
lic Library. Both pamphlets for 30c. 

These lists were compiled and grouped by 

Syracuse University. the Syracuse high schools 
and the Public Library. Books are classified 
and the contents suggestively indicated. The 
3rd and 4th year lists contain classification of 
books according to periods and tendencies in 
history. Valuable handbooks for teacher, pupil 
and librarian. 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY, Production, Manufac- 
ture, Commerce. By Ray Hughes Whit- 
beck, University of Wisconsin. 624 pp. 
Illus. American Book Company. $1.72. 

_ This text considers all the major forms of 

industry, including agriculture, mining, manu- 

facturing, trading and transporting. It 
stresses causes, principles and trends of in- 
dustrial life. Both commodities and countries 
are the units of treatment. About half the 
text discusses the United States and its out- 
lying possessions. The rest treats countries 
as units of study—Canada, the British Isles, 
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France, Germany, Russia, etc., giving indi- 
viduality to each land. Diagrams, distribution 
maps, graphic aids, summaries, exercises and 
illustrations enliven and amplify the text. 


A First CouRSE IN AMERICAN History. By 
Jeannette Rector Hodgdon. Book I. Dis- 
coveries, Explorers and Colonists. Book II. 
The National Period. 290 and 358 pp. re- 
spectively. D. C. Heath and Company. 

These texts, written for the intermediate 
grades, are in the form of biographies, which 
always appeal to young folks. Stimulating sug- 

gestions, map work, memory selections and il- 

lustrations are given. 


Our WorRLD TODAY AND YESTERDAY, History of 
Modern Civilization. By James Harvey 
Robinson and Emma Peters Smith, with 
the collaboration of James Henry Breast- 
ed. 625+Ilxiii pp. Illus. Ginn and Com- 
pany. $2.12. 

We turn inevitably to yesterday for an ex- 
planation of Our World Today. Yet the au- 
thors give less than 150 pages to those periods 
before the beginning of our modern world. 
These few pages very satisfactorily treat the 
life and civilizations that have influenced our 
own times most. The rest of the text discusses 
the modern world: its beginnings, the eigh- 
teenth century, the French Revolution and Na- 
poleon, a century of progress, the world and 
Europe today. Illustrations, maps, questions, 
bibliography, a pronouncing index, accompany 
the text. Especially helpful are the 26 colored 
maps at the end of the book, each prefaced by 
a short description and by questions and exer- 
cises. .The text makes frequent mention of 
these maps by number. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HOUSE WIRING. By George 
A. Willoughby. 67 pp. The Manual Arts 
Press. $1. 

A text for electrical construction classes. 
It treats house wiring in its practical details 
and gives simple and concise directions and 
explanations. A helpful book for any man 
wiring his own house, garage or summer cot- 
tage. 


WoopWoRKING MACHINERY. By William Noyes. 
144 pp. Illustrated. The Manual Arts 
Press. $3. 

This is the fourth book in Mr. Noyes’ series 
“Woodworkers’ Library.” The text is intended 
for use in the schools. It is technical, explain- 
ing how the machinery accomplishes the vari- 
ous operations. The illustrations and explana- 
tions are worth while. 


WHERE OuR History Was MADE. Book II. By 
John T. Faris. Illustrated. 358 pp. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company. 

A true story is just as dear to the child’s 
heart as a fairy tale. Both have their places 
in a child’s reading. Here are some “really, 
truly” stories, based upon people, places and 
events in United States history. Famous 
places are so described as to give the little 
reader the historic background. 
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SocIAL LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS. By Joseph K. 
Hart. Illustrated. 423 pp. The World 
Book Company. $1.80. 

An elementary study of society. The sub- 
ject is treated in a simple, unbiased manner. 
The author considers society from two stand- 
points: (1) the development and organiza- 
tion of society and (2) the problems, tasks 
and promises of society. 


NEW SECOND READER. The Horace Mann Read- 
ers. By Walter L. Hervey and Melvin 
Hix. 188 pp. Illustrated in color. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 72c. 

Some of the stories are new, all are inter- 
esting and of permanent value. A teacher’s 
edition contains daily lesson plans. The illus- 
trations are attractive. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR COUNTRY. By 
Frank A. Rexford and Clara L. Carson. 
186 pp. Illustrated. American Book 
Company. 

A simple and clear explanation of the Con- 
stitution for boys and girls, with a foreword 
to the teacher. The appendix contains sec- 
tions on “How to Use the Flag,” The May- 
flower Compact and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


MOUNT VERNON AND THE WASHINGTON FAM- 
ILY. By Chester Hale Sipe, Butler, Pa. 48 
pp. Illustrated. 50c. 

A brief booklet concerning George Washing- 
ton, his family and his life at Mount Vernon. 

A useful summary for the teacher. 


BALTIMORE AGE CALCULATOR. By John L. Sten- 
quist, Director of Research, Baltimore, 
Md. The World Book Company. 50c. 

This device is a time saver and insures ac- 
curacy in the calculation of ages from the 
date of birth. It is an aid in making out 
term reports, health reports and work per- 
mits. The device is easy to manipulate, will 
compute ages from 5 to 18% and is good for 
eight years. 


SUNBURY GENERAL SHOP ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Test. For grades 8 and 9. By Wayne 
E. Steiner, Supervisor of General Shop, 
Sunbury and Walter A. Geesey, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sunbury. 7 pp. Mid- 
dleburgh, (Pa.) Post Company. $5 per 
hundred. 
100 questions on general shop accomplish- 
ment, so arranged that they may be answered 
by underscoring. 


INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA. By Alan Johnson and 
Arthur W. Belcher. 389 pp. F. M. Am- 
brose Company. 

As far as possible without the loss of defi- 
nitely ordered and progressive work in alge- 
bra, the authors have directed the text to- 
ward general mathematics. Some of the 


worthy features of the book are: a large num- 
ber of examples and questions, thorough de- 
velopment of the conception of a formula, the 
use of four-place mathematical tables, many 
graphs, informal work in geometry and the 
presentation of the elementary facts of trigo- 
nometry. 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By John C. Stone and 
Howard F. Hart. 316 pp. Benj. H. San- 
born and Company. 

This text aims to simplify elementary algebra 
and adapt it more adequately to the student 
in the ninth year. Part 1 covers the first se- 
—_, work; Part II the second semester’s 
work. 


MODERN ARITHMETIC. By Bruce M. Watson 
and Charles E. White. Three-book Course: 
Primary, Intermediate and Upper Grades. 
249 pp., 302 pp., 254 pp., respectively. D. 
C. Heath and Company. 

The problems in these books apply whenever 
possible to the actual conditions of everyday 
life. Essentials are given attention and un- 
necessary topics were omitted. Standardized 
tests and suggestions for their use have been 
inserted. 


A CHILD’s Book oF NUMBER. For first and 
second grades. By John C. Stone. Illus- 
trated. 137 pp. Benj. H. Sanborn and 
Company. 

The primary facts of numbers are presented 
concretely through pictures and familiar situ- 
ations. Games and rhymes prevent number 
work from becoming a drudgery. The lan- 
guage is simple and the work is presented in 
a natural, informal way. 


A BRIEF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Revised. By 
' Abby Willis Howes. 228 pp. D. C. Heath 
and Company. $1. 

The author has added a new chapter deal- 
ing with the Georgians (1910—) to this com- 
prehensive little summary of English literature. 
The text purposes to be a guide to reading the 
best literature of the language. It states out- 
standing facts of the life and style of each 
author and gives reading assignments and out- 
lines at the close of each chapter. 


THE STorY READER. Book One. By Sarah Cone 
Bryant. 120 pp. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 60c. 

A beginner’s reader, attractively illustrated, 
which is a continuous narrative of the daily 
life of a little boy and his friends. 


THE FIELD THIRD READER. By Walter Taylor 
Field. 316 pp. Illustrated. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

This reader is full of stories, plays and 
poems of real literary worth, but better still 
they are just the stories that children are 
interested in—Indian legends, nature, fairies, 
animals, knights, princes, soldiers, holidays. 
Hilda Conkling—the little girl poet, Mary Car- 
oiyn Davies, Walter de la Mare, John Farrar 
are all herein represented. The stories, though 
varied in content, all appeal to the insatiable 
craving of childhood for “a story.” 


OTHELLO, THE Moor OF VENICE. Arden Shakes- 
peare Series. Edited by C. H. Herford. 
Revised by Raymond M. Alden. 217 pp. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 

The tragedy is preceded by an able intro- 
duction, which treats the sources and char- 
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acters of the play. The notes are illuminat- 
ing without being too detailed. Appendices 
treat of prosody, time relation and the Shakes- 
perean theatre. 


THE WORLD BOOK—ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN 
STORY AND PicTuRE. A ten volume refer- 
ence book or encyclopedia. Edited by M. 
V. O’Shea and Ellsworth D. Foster. 6,528 

. W. F. Quarrie and Company. 

The latest edition of this encyclopedia is all 
American, edited by some of the most scholarly 
men and women of_today, including such edu- 
cators as W. C. Bagley, John W. Withers, 
Lewis M. Terman and William P. Burris. It is 
planned to meet present-day school methods 
oo ™, Seeman by the N. E. A. and the 


The American Library Association Bulletin 
says: “The World Book is a real encyclopedia 
in purpose, style and arrangement. It in- 
cludes no features designed merely to attract 
and entertain. The illustrations are chiefly 
small line drawings and woodcuts which are 
added to the text for the sole purpose of 
supplementing it. The information is accurate 
and the style, serious and dignified. The 
World Book is a real encyclopedia in minia- 
ture.” 

The Wisconsin Library Bulletin for Febru- 
ary, 1923 says: “As a reference book The 
World Book is to be recommended for a first 
purchase. It is most useful as a reference 
tool to. which one turns for facts on a given 
subject. A wide range of subjects is treated 
at length in it. The World Book offers sug- 
gestive and related topics at the end of ar- 
ticles which have definite value if one needs to 
run down or broaden out on a given subject.” 


JAPANESE Fairy TALES. By Lafcadio Hearn 
and Others. Illustrated in colors. 132 pp. 
Boni and Liveright, Inc., New York. 

Quaint and pleasing stories of fairies, with 
moral truths not stated but easily discernible. 

Good supplementary reading for the intermedi- 

ate grades. 


THE CHILDREN’S Poets. By Walter Barnes, 
Head of English Dept., State Normal 
School, Fairmont, W. Va. 264 pp. World 
Book Company. $1.80. 


The book discusses at length fourteen of the 
most significant of the English and American 
poets for children and includes brief analyses 
of sixteen minor poets. Besides the selections 
interspersed in the discussions for illustrative 
purposes, there are poems at the end of the 
chapters. The book also reviews twenty 
anthologies of children’s poetry. It should in- 
terest the general reader, parents, librarians 
and teachers. 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
Paciric. By Nellie B. Allen, formerly 
Head of Dept. of Geography, State Nor- 
mal School, Fitchburg, Mass. [Illus. 448 
pp. Ginn and Company. $1.12. 

These sections furnish large quantities of 
rubber, coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa and other 
tropical and semi-tropical products. Their 
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pasture lands support large flocks and herds 
which will furnish meat, wool, hides and dairy 
products. Young people of today (our future 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers, etc.) 
should learn of the development of these lands 
and of their economic importance. The author 
treats the chapters as visits to the various 
places, comments freely, raises questions and 
outlines projects and problem work. Pictures 
and maps, carefully selected, impel interest in 
the text. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., will send the 
following bulletins: 


TEACHING COSTS IN THIRTY-NINE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. City School Leaflet No. 16. 7 pp. 
5¢e per copy. 

Data resulting from a questionnaire sent to 
principals of junior high schools. Tabulations 
record costs in thirty-nine cities. 


KINDERGARTEN PROGRESS FROM 1919-20 To 1921- 
22. Kindergarten Circular No. 16. By 
Nina C. Vandewalker. 4 pp. 5c per copy. 

Summary of Kindergarten work in the 

United States. 


ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. Physical Education, 
Series No. 4. By J. F. Rogers. 4 pp. 5c 
per copy. 

Contains the resolutions of the Women’s 

Division of the National Amateur Athletic 

Federation. 


SALARIES OF COUNTRY TEACHERS IN 1923. Rural 
School Leaflet No. 24. By Alex Summers. 
29 pp. 5c per copy. 
A resumé of the situation with illustrative 
tabulations. 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL SUBJECTS. By William T. Bawden. 
Industrial Education Circular No. 7. 


The report of a conference of men from in- 
stitutions teaching manual arts and industrial 
education held at Indiana State University, 
December 9-11, 1920. 


STATISTICS OF KINDERGARTENS, 1921-22. Bul- 
letin, 1923, No. 58. Compiled by Frank 
M. Phillips. 7 pp. 5¢ per copy. 


STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACAD- 
EMIES, 1921-22. Bulletin, 1923, No. 60. 53 
pp. 10¢ per copy. 

Tabulations of data on private schools. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS, 1921- 
22. Bulletin, 1924, No. 2. 22 pp. 5¢ per 


copy. ‘ 
Statistical tabulations. 


AN EVALUATION OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
COURSES OF STUDY IN TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS. Bulletin 1924, No. 3. 44 pp. 
By Nina C. Vandewalker. 5c per copy. 

Two-year and four-year courses are outlined 

herein. . 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Bulletin 1924, No. 12. 
By Glen Levin Swiggett. 33 pp. 5c per 
copy. 

Report of the national conference held at 
the College of Secretarial Science of Boston 

University; October 27, 1923. 


PRACTICES AND OBJECTIVES IN TRAINING FOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE. Bulletin, 1924, No. 21. 
By Glen Levin Swiggett. 
Report of the national conference on foreign 
service training, Washington, Dec. 26, 1923. 


The Department of Labor, Washington, D. 
C., will furnish the following pamphlets: 


CHILD LABOR IN NortH Dakota. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 129. 67 pp. 15¢ 
per copy. 

A summary of child labor in rural and ur- 
ban sections of North Dakota. 


HABIT CLINICS FOR THE CHILD OF PRESCHOOL 
AGE. By D. A. Thom. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 135. 71 pp. 10c per copy. 

The methods used by the habit clinics in 
treating conduct problems, such as temper 
tantrums, shyness, delinquency, refusal to eat 

— acute personality changes are described 

erein. 


WOMEN IN ALABAMA INDUSTRIES. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin, No. 34. 86 pp. 15¢ per 
copy. - 

_A study of hours, wages and working con- 
ditions with illustrative tables. 


RADIO TALKS ON WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. Wo- 
men’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 36. 34 pp. 10c. 


A number of short articles on the conditions 
surrounding the employment of women in in- 
dustry. Originally the articles were used for 
a series of talks over the radio. 


Other Pamphlets received: 


BULLETIN. Published by the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Mrs. William Brice, Jr., Bedford, Pa., 
Chairman. 

Contains notices and articles, interesting to 
the organization and its friends. 


HARMON FOUNDATION YEARBOOK, 1923. Har- 
mon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Review of the work done in the division of 
student loans and the division of playgrounds. 


ALL-DAY VOCATIONAL TRADE OR INDUSTRIAL 
ScHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS—ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND COURSES OF StTupy. By W. P. 
Loomis. . Bulletin No. 7. Pennsylvania 


Bureau of Vocational Education, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Free. 
A recent publication by the State Supervisor 
of Industrial Education. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


PauL A. MERTzZ, formerly assistant to Presi- 
dent Omwake and assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Ursinus College, is now teacher 
training extension organizer and associate 
professor of education of Pennsylvania State 
College with headquarters at Harrisburg. Mr. 
Mertz is president of the Association of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education of Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM Draper Lewis for twenty-eight 
years connected with the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania has resigned. He 
stated that his duties as director of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute made the resignation of his 
professorship necessary. 


W. CARSON RYAN, JR., of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, who is one of the Assistant Editors of 
School and Society, is conducting an educa- 
tional survey in Santo Domingo for a group 
of mission boards. 


THOMAS S. BAKER, President of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, went abroad in June 
to visit some of the European laboratories in 
order to secure information on the application 
of the recent discoveries in physics and chem- 
istry to metallurgical questions, the field of 
work of a special Research Bureau of Metal- 
lurgy established at Carnegie Tech. Dr. Baker 
conferred with some of the foremost scientists 
in France, England, Scotland and Denmark. 


CHARLES W. HUNT, who has served the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh the past three years as 
Director of Extramural Instruction, succeeded 
Ambrose L. Suhrie on September 1, 1924° 
as Dean of the School of Education of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Dur- 
ing these years Doctor Hunt has substituted 
for the Dean and the Chancellor so often that 
his friends frequently address him not in the 
piled up titles used in pre-war Germany of 
Herr Doctor Professor but as Doctor Dean 
Chancellor. Doctor Hunt has made hosts of 
friends in Pennsylvania who, while regretting 
to have him leave the State, wish him the 
greatest possible measure of success in his new 
field. Doctor Suhrie goes to the School of 
Education, New York University, as a col- 
league of Dean John W. Withers. 


Supt. J. C. Taytor of Lackawanna County 
has sponsored a movement for the establish- 
ment of a cosmopolitan Vocational High School 
for the accommodation of pupils in Moscow 
and Elmhurst boroughs and Covington, Madi- 
son, Roaring Brook and Spring Brook town- 
ships. The school is to be a joint affair and 
will carry vocational and academic courses. 
An enthusiastic meeting in the interests of the 
project was held at Moscow in February at 
which addresses were made by Director Dennis 
of the Vocational Bureau, Assistant Director 
Fetteroff and Agricultural Supervisor Payne 
of Center County. 


Harotp L. HoLsrook, Chairman Committee 
on Guidance, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, gave six-weeks courses on Educational 
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and Vocational Guidance at the Oswego State 
Normal School, N. Y. during the summer of 
1924. Mr. Holbrook was granted leave of ab- 
sence from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion half of last year for study at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He received the degree 
of B. S. in June. 


STANLEY R. OLDHAM, formerly principal of 
West Chester High School, has joined that 
noble army of martyrs, the secretaries of state 
education associations. He is secretary of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR of Crawford County 
reports an unusual attendance record for 1923- 
24 in the Coyle School, Rome township, of 
which Mrs. Annice I. Stewart is the teacher. 
Of the seventeen pupils on the roll at the 
close of the term, sixteen who had been neither 
absent nor tardy received certificates of per- 
fect attendance from the Attendance Bureau. 
To were nine boys and eight girls in the 
school. 


H. J. ROTHERMEL, former principal of the 
high school at Kane, is the new principal of 
the Middletown High School. 


R. S. Dewey, Superintendent of Kane 
Schools and H. B. Patterson, Principal of Kane 
High School, spent the past summer in study 
at Columbia University. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. A. Opay of Mahanoy 
City reports four new teachers on the high 
school faculty: Vincent Undercoffler, Lebanon 
Valley College, assistant in science; Howard 
C. Amour, State College, manual training; Ur- 
sula O’Conner and Mary Campion, both from 
St. Joseph’s College and both in the English 
department. Florence Ford, a graduate of 
Misercordia Hospital, Philadelphia is the 
school nurse, furnished by the Visiting Nurse 
Association. 


FRANK S. HARTMAN, a Bucknell man, for- 
merly supervising principal of the Wiconisco 
schools, has succeeded Phillips Brooks Scott 
as head of the mathematics department of the 
Lansford High School. Mr. Scott will study 
law at Dickinson law school. Lewis G. Griffith, 
a Bucknell man, formerly assistant principal 
of the Ashley High School, will have charge 
of the commercial work at Lansford. Miriam 
Roberts, formerly supervisor of music in 
Hanes, N. C. will be music supervisor and 
Mary McDevitt of Temple University will 
teach Latin. 


NorMAN C. ScHLIcTER of Annville is now 
lecturing on the appreciation and teaching of 
poetry. Dr. Schlicter formerly taught Eng- 
lish and French at Lebanon Valley College 
and more recently did Y. M. C. A. work in 
European and American industrial centers. 
He is the author of two books of verse. John 
C. Winston Co. will soon publish a third, en- 
titled “Fancy’s Hour.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT H. H. ZEISER, Wilkes- 
Barre sustained painful injuries when the au- 
tomobile he was driving was wrecked by a 
steam engine at Lake Carey, Wyoming Co., Pa. 
early in September. He was thrown clear 
of the car but miraculously escaped with only 


_ bruises and abrasions. 


SABRA W. VouGHT, for the past five years 
supervisor of school libraries for the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, is the new 
librarian of the Carnegie Library at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


ROBERT S. ILLINGWORTH of Lafayette Col- 
lege and Charlotte Gailor of Nashville, Tenn, 
have been appointed directors of the Centen- 
nial Pageant to be given in Easton on October 
15 in celebration of the centennial anniversary 
of the founding of Lafayette College. Miss 
Gailor visited England in order to gather his- 
torical material regarding Lord Pomfret and 
his estate, Easton Hall. 


CHARLES D CAULKINS is the new supervis- 
ing principal at Dravosburg. Mr. Caulkins 
has had experience in supervising grade and 
high school work in Ohio and for the past five 
years has taught science in the McKeesport 
High School. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN C. DIEHL of Erie in 
reply to a question propounded in the Ameri- 
can Educational Digest, What are three of the 
most important aspects of American public 
school education to which public school officials 
should give immediate attention? answers thus 
—(1) The advance in teachers’ salaries must 
be maintained and strengthened or the ef- 
ficiency of the schools will suffer; (2) The 
junior high school course of study and class 
procedure must receive the continued atten- 
tion of public school officials; (3) The guid- 
ance activities and equality of opportunity 
must have especial attention. 


ELTON E. STONE, formerly high school prin- 
cipal at Beatrice, Nebraska, has been elected 
principal of the Easton High School at a sal- 
ary of $4,000. : 


ALEXANDER McCaa, formerly instructor in 
the English department of the Wilkes-Barre 
High School, has succeeded T. M. Coniff as 
supervising principal of the Plains Township 
School in Luzerne County. Mr. Coniff is re- 
tiring after fifty years’ service as a teacher. 


JOsEPH L. Russo of Allegheny College has 
been appointed assistant professor of Romance 
languages in the University of Wisconsin. He 
will conduct the classes in Italian: 


HitpA A. LANGE has been forced to resign 
her position as director of educational meas- 
urements in the Swarthmore public schools 
because of ill health. 


GEORGE J. COLLEDGE, formerly assistant 
principal at New Paris, is now supervising 
principal of Delaware Township, Northumber- 
land County. 
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GERALD L. WENDT, formerly director of re- 
search for the Standard Oil Company, is the 
new dean of the School of Chemistry and 
Physics at Pennsylvania State College. The 
position has been vacant since the death of 
G. G. Pond in 1920. C. W. Stoddart, dean of 
the School of Liberal Arts, has been in charge. 


THE following change of principals has oc- 
curred in Susquehanna County: 


Lester Albert formerly at the Harford 
school has gone into the shoe business. 

Victor R. Bennett, formerly assistant prin- 
cipal at Thompson, is now principal. 

W. J. Broom, formerly principal at Mon- 
trose, has gone to New Jersey. 

H. C. Burleigh has resigned as principal 
of the Thompson school to take up life in- 
surance work. 

Perry D. Clark of Mountaindale, New Jersey, 
is the new principal at Lanesboro. 

F. A. Frear, formerly at East Mauch Chunk, 
is the new principal at Montrose. 

Frank Kintzel is the new principal at the 
Harford school. 

Frank Minkler of Auburn Center is the new 
principal at Rush. 

Wendell Phillips, formerly principal at 
South Gibson, goes to Auburn Center. 


Mrs. WILLIAM T. CARTER concluded the ex- 
istence of the William T. Carter Junior Re- 
public at Easton, Pa. on May 3. In the last 
twenty-five years the school has been known 
nationally for its work in the education and 
training of boys for citizenship. Mrs. Carter 
will establish an extension professorship of 
child welfare in a college or university to be 
announced later, financed by a trust fund of 
$100,000 to be known as the William T. Carter 
Foundation. To this endowment will be added 
the proceeds of the sale of the school plant. 
The reason for closing this worthy school is 
the fact that the increasing cost of mainte- 
nance makes it impossible to continue it with- 
out affecting the high standard maintained 
by the school in past years. 


THE Crawford County Interscholastic Ath- 
letic League, organized Oct. 20, 1923, put 
through a schedule of county inter-high school 
basketball, culminating in a county champion- 
ship game in the new Meadville High School 
gymnasium on March 21. On May 24 the 
county schools held a picnic at Conneaut Lake 
at which athletic and literary contests stimu- 
lated school spirit and friendly rivalry. 


THE demonstration school of the Central 
State Normal summer school of 1924 scheduled 
demonstrations a week in advance and only 
upon the request of instructors. This unique 
plan made it possible for instructors to make 
very definite assignments to students before 
they visited the demonstration school. Roy 
Stewart McDougall, Director, has issued a 
report giving a summary of demonstrations 
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classified by subjects, by teachers, by grades 
and by types. The report also summarizes 
reservations made by instructors and gives a 
complete list of pupil activities. It may be 
secured from Mr. McDougall, Lock Haven, Pa. 


IN the August 16 number of School and So- 
ciety, Stephen S. Visher, Indiana University, 
reports that more than twice as many emi- 
nent “American Men of Science” were such 
excellent all-around students that they won 
Phi Beta Kappa as the number who were not 
such students. He adds, “One-tenth of the 
men students eligible for the Key has con- 
tributed fully twice as many eminent scientists 
as the remaining nine-tenths.” It behooves a 
student to do excellent work in all of his 
courses, not to specialize too narrowly. 


NEPOTISM is always bad, for a man can 
make trouble enough for himself without being 
responsible for some relative whom he has 
appointed. The legislature of Missouri has 
enacted that any public officer who shall ap- 
point any relative within the fourth degree 
shall forfeit his office. The law applies to 
school directors. 


THE officers of the Carbondale local branch, 
Mary B. McAndrew, President and May Pen- 
gelly, Secretary, are much gratified over the 
action of the School Board in defeating a 
resolution to dismiss two teachers because they 
are not residents and tax payers of the school 
district. At the close of the 27th annual 
institute August 29, the Carbondale teachers 
adopted resolutions approving the action of 
the School Board in settling satisfactorily all 
grievances presented to them by the local 
teachers’ association. 


OveER 23,000,000 children are enrolled in the 
schools of America. It takes 750,000 teachers 
to teach them. The schools cost $1,500,000,000 
a year, and pay larger dividends than Ford 
stock or Standard Oil. The National Educa- 
tion Association has 140,000 active members. 
—Pennsylvania’s Children. 


_ RESEARCH Bulletin Vol. 1, No. 5 of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, presents “Facts on the Pub- 
lic School Curriculum.” All who are studying 
curricula problems with the hope of evolving 
programs of study that will produce a citi- 
zenry physically, intellectually and morally 
sound will get much help from this concentrat- 
ed study of the nation’s growth through the 
public school curriculum. 


THE J. G. E. Smedley Junior High School 
at Chester was dedicated on September 6. 
Carson W. Ryan of Swarthmore College was 
the speaker at the exercises. The new build- 
ing accommodates 1,100 pupils and was built 
and equipped at a cost of $400,000. 


A NEW college for women is soon to be es- 
tablished at Bennington, Vt. The founders 


purpose to economize time and expense of 
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students by eliminating long Christmas and 
summer vacations, thereby making it possible 
for students to meet all requirements for a 
college degree in three years. 


THE Philadelphia school building program 
has been carried out on schedule this year 
and there is no teacher shortage. The Board 
of Education reports that the school situation 
is better than it has been for five years. The 
complete school building program for Phila- 
delphia calls for an expenditure of forty mil- 
lion dollars, covering an extended period of 
construction. 


“YORKTOWN” and “The Puritans,” two films 
of the series “The Chronicles of America,” 
were released during the summer. The series 
is being issued by the Yale University Press. 


_ AMONG the winners of the seven first prizes 
in the Hygeia poster contest are Lawrence J. 
Gayda, South High School, Pittsburgh—$25; 
William Gillies, Frankford High School, Phil- 
adelphia—$15; Esther Brown, Oakmont—$5; 
Sarah Doty, Peabody, Pittsburgh—$1; Philip 
Mignogna, Frankford, Philadelphia—$1; Al- 
fred Williams, Frankford, Philadelphia—$1; 
Charlotte Wardale, Peabody, Pittsburgh—$1. 


THE following Pennsylvanians are members 
of the Committee of Fifteen on Behavior Prob- 
lem Children elected at the Washington meet- 
ing of the N. E. A.: Dr. Jessie Taft of the de- 
partment of child study of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Philadelphia and W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., professor of education at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore. Dr. Ryan is secretary of 
the Committee. 


MARION EDWARD PaRKS, President of Bryn 
Mawr College, has received the degree of doc- 
tor of laws from Oberlin College. 


THE United States Steel Corporation, a so- 
called “soulless corporation,” has an enviable 
record as to welfare expenditures. In the 
ten years, 1912-1923, the expenditures for wel- 
fare, not including pension payment to em- 
ployees or additional benefit payment and ad- 
ministration costs, amounted to $126,885,911. 
Among the welfare facilities constructed or 
installed are 25 churches, 33 schools, 40 clubs, 
283 rest rooms, 19 swimming pools, 125 ath- 
letic fields, 112 tennis courts, 21 band stands, 
29 practical housekeeping centers, 234 com- 
pany surgeons, physicians and internes, 235 
nurses (including those in training), 203 
teachers and instructors, 130 safety inspectors, 
84,491 employees who have served on safety 
committees, 20,719 who have been trained in 
first aid and rescue work. 


575 PUPILS in the Harrisburg schools, C. H. 
Garwood, Superintendent, received certificates 
for perfect attendance and no tardiness during 
the past year. 416 others who already held 
= certificates received additional honorary 
seals. 


THE outlay of Yale University on each stu- 
dent averages $835 per year, though the aver- 
age return from each student is only $267. 
The difference is made up from endowments. 
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READING NOTICES 


According to the Asbestos Shingle, Slate 
and Sheathing Company, Ambler, Pa., five 
school houses burn every day and fifteen hotels 
have fires daily. One farm building is said 
to go up in smoke every seven minutes and one 
dwelling every four minutes. Four ware- 
houses, one hospital and five churches are 
destroyed by fire every twenty-four hours. The 
analysis further points out that nine of every 
ten fires are preventable. 


Progress in the Manufacture of School Desks 


When thousands of schools in every state in 
the Union operate on the same plan at the 
same time, the problem of manufacturing and 
installing school desks becomes nothing short 
of gigantic. 


The largest manufacturer of school seating 
in this country has solved this problem in a 
way that is beautiful in its economic sound- 
ness; in its benefit to the workers engaged in 
this industry; in its greater service to schools; 
and in its finer quality of product. 


Along about May of each year, the company 
begins to be bombarded with orders increasing 
in volume through the summer and into the 
fall, when they dwindle and remain relatively 
small until the following spring. 


The company was expected to produce be- 
tween May and October almost a year’s supply 
of school seating. To accomplish this task 
and still preserve the highest quality of prod- 
uct meant a great waste of men, machinery 
and overhead. 


Some years ago this company evolved a new 
plan under which each of the company’s of- 
fices and distributing agents throughout the 
country estimates in advance the quantity of 
seating—desks, auditorium chairs, movable 
desks, ete.—which will be required in its terri- 
tory during the ensuing period, and the per- 
centage of the total business which it may be 
reasonably expected will be placed with this 
company. These estimates are based upon gov- 
ernment figures, building permits and other 
information. Each office, after making a sur- 
vey, sends its estimate to the factory. The 
production manager then schedules his pro- 
duction according to the estimates. In this 
way the company is enabled to make its desks 
months in advance of orders. The finished 
desks are shipped to warehouses throughout the 
country according to the original estimate of 
each territory. 


Thus, when your order is placed with this 
company, your desks have already been made 
and are literally on the ground ready to be 
delivered to you on time. 





Public sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it nothing 
can succeed. Consequently he who molds pub- 
lic sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes 


statutes and decisions possible or impossible 
to be executed.—A braham Lincoln. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Cora French Boulton, author of “More Kin- 
dergartens” appearing in this number of the 
JOURNAL, was educated in the private schools 
of New York. She is a field secretary of the 
National Kindergarten Association and a mem- 
ber of many clubs and women’s organizations, 
including the League of Women Voters and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. She is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Committee for Law Enforcement. Mrs. Boul- 
ton is the mother of three children—all col- 
lege graduates—and a grandmother, too. She 
says her hobbies are tramping, gardening, 
French literature and small children. 


James M. Glass, author of “Why the Junior 
High School?” is Director of Junior High 
Schools for the State of Pennsylvania. Under 
a subvention of the Commonwealth Fund Mr. 
Glass was a special investigator of curriculum 
practices in the Junior High School. He has 
contributed to the New Republic and is the 
author of “Curriculum Practices in the Junior 
High School and Grades 5 and 6,” a monograph 
of the University of Chicago Press. He main- 
tains that the nature of the junior high school 
is gradual transition; its aim is individual 
justice; and its method, guidance. 


Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, author of “The 
Kindergarten as a Valuable First Step in Edu- 
cation,” is Principal of the Friends School at 
Germantown, Philadelphia. He received his 
master’s degree from Haverford College and 
has done special work at Columbia, Cornell 
and Harvard. Before entering the true path 
of the pedagogue he was in the book and pub- 
lishing business with the old firm of Henry 
T. Coates and Company. But in 1898 he be- 
came a teacher of the classics at the German- 
town Friends School where he has remained 
for twenty-five years. Since 1907 he has been 
principal of the school. Professor Yarnall 
is a trustee of Haverford College; a member 
of the College Entrance Examination Board; 
a member of the Head Masters’ Association 
of the United States and a member of the Phil- 
adelphia Council of Boy Scouts of America. 
In addition to his general line of interests in 
education he has found considerable time for 
philanthropic and liberal movements. 





CALENDAR 


October-December, County Institutes. See June 
JOURNAL, p. 604 
October 8-13, Fire Prevention Week 
16-21, ‘Eleventh National Recreation 
Congress, Atlantic City. Communi- 
cate with the Recreation Congress 
Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 
24, Arbor Day and Bird Day 
24-31, Good Health Week 
25, Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
27, Penn Day 
31 and November 1, Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, University of Min- 
nesota 
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DANGEROUS LITTLE CUTS 


Germs may getin. 
Use antiseptic, gentle 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kansas 














Capitalize Some of Your Leisure Hours 


ma. teaching, go forward toward your 
goal as thousands of others are suc- 
‘ pot and happily doing. By wise use 
of three evenings a week you can increase 
1 your efficiency, earning power, culture, per- 
H sonality, and general education. You can 
M secure the professional certificate, diploma, 
Si or degree you deserve and hardly miss the 
time spent. Use or lose your talents. 


; Research University. offers you many 
4 home-study courses; resident evening classes 
for day workers taught by experts of the 
ge Weg day classes in which 
‘4 can earn own way by alter- 
noting six weeks in ubester and the University; summer sessions 
6 and 12 weeks; skilled help in you a position; and 

pn recognized certificates, diplomas, and degrees. 

Send for helpful literature and free booklet by President Louis 
Win Rapeer (S.B., A.M., Ph.D. LL.D., former head of the 
Department of Education of the Pa. State College.) Feel free 
to ask advice on your important life problems and ambitions. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoreti- 
cal and practical classwork throughout all departments. 
High a diploma or its equivalent required for admission. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. bee ay pro- 
vided as well as monthly allowance. Wri free Book 
of Facts. Superintendent, School of Sa wong WASHINGTON 
BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, Dept. P.T., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, III. 














November 5-7, Superintendents’ Conference, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

7 and 8, Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Women, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. Dean 
Laura H. Carnell, President, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 
9-15, Children’s Book Week 
11-27, American Red Cross Roll Call, Ar- 
mistice Day to Thanksgiving Day 
17-23, American Education Week 
December 6, Safety Week 
7, International Golden Rule Sunday 
11 and 12, National Society for Vocational 
Education, Indianapolis 
29-31, Seventy-fifth Meeting of the P. S. 
E. A., Erie 
January 17-23, Thrift Week 
February 18-23, Better Speech Week 
22-26, 1925, Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Cincinnati 
24, Pennsylvania Dinner, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati 
March 26-28, Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s 
‘ Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
April 3 and 24, Arbor Day and Bird Day 























A copy for 
every school 
‘teacher 


| is a copy of this book for 
every school teacher—free. It con- 
tains five of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
most popular poems, one of his best 
humorous stories, and a brief sketch 
of his life and works. It is offered 
without obligation to teachers as a 
foretaste of what the Memorial Edi- 
tion of Riley holds in store for them 
—and their pupils. 
The dearly beloved of all America’s 
children—and grown folks, too—has 


passed on. But with increasing eager- 
ness Americans turn to the stories and 
poems he left behind. More eagerly 
than ever does the small boy read 
“The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and the 
girl, “Little Orphan Annie.” More 
gladly do mother and father read 
“An Old Sweetheart of Mine.” These 
famous poems, which have become 
household classics, and a thousand 
more like them, are now available to 
lovers of Riley everywhere by the 
publication of the beautiful 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF 


James Whitcomb Riley 


More than 1,000 Masterpieces at a few cents each 


For years there has been an insis- 
tent demand forall of Riley in one fine 
popular-priced set. That demand can 
now be satisfied. All his poems, all 
his short stories —the masterpieces 
that have caused the schools of his 
native state to have a Riley Day once 
a year —are in these ten beautifully 
bound and illustrated volumes. Every 
teacher should own this worthy me- 
morial to America’s Great Poet. 


A booklet containing further infor- 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 


mation about these books will be sent 
you on request. The booklet is free. 
Send for it today. 


Fill out this coupon. The book will come 


to you at once by mail. 











P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, the free booklet 
about Riley, together with full particulars as to how I 
may procure a complete set of his writings by small 
monthly payments. 

Mr. 
Name j Mrs....- 
M 























It will be appreciated. 
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R. WILSON’S letter reads in part: 
“Merely to say that they (Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia) are interesting, well 
arranged and well adapted to the purpose 
which the publisher had in mind in produc- 
ing them is to use just ordinary language 
with reference to a most unusual production 
which, from many standpoints, is the most 
miraculous educational effort that has ever 
been couched in book form.” 


Endorsed by Educators Everywhere 


The leading members of the N. E. A. have 
put the stamp of their approval on Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Such men as 
William B. Owen, A. E. Winship, George D. 
Strayer, J. W. Searson, W. C. Bagley, join in 
unqualified praise of this modern educational 
tool. 


Already in Thousands of Schools 


Barely two years old, Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia has already swept 
the country. Never has any set of 
books achieved so remarkable a suc- 
cess in so short a time. Buffalo 
schools have 108 sets; Boston has 
75 sets; Chicago has 300; St. 
Louis, 44; Milwaukee, 113; Los 
Angeles, 75. 


Sales Breaking Records 
So the list reads.... 
from coast to coast 
.... from the largest 
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H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California, says of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: 


*¢ wee L he most miraculous 
| educational effort that 
has ever been couched in book form’ 


3 


city school systems to the smallest rural 
schools. 
Edited by Famous Educators 

Four years of effort were required to produce 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. The staff 
included 88 distinguished educators, each an 
outstanding specialist in his field. Photo- 
graphic illustrations were gathered from 


every part of the world .... More than 
$450,000 was spent in preparation before a 
single book was printed . . . . $450,000, just 


to put Compton’s educational pages in fas- 
cinating form for children and in modern 
usable form for teachers. 
5th Edition 
So great has been the demand for the finished 
work that it is now in its fifth edition. If you 
are not already using Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, recommend it for purchase to- 
day. In quantity and quality of prepared ma- 
terial on school subjects .... 
from birds and bees to coal and 
wheat... . it is equivalent to 
a whole school library. 


Write for Details 


Let us send you sample 
pages and special terms for 
teachers and schools. Write 
today: address Dept. 
_ 4010, F. E. COMP- 
TON & COMPANY, 
58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 VOLUMES + 4000 PAGES -:- 


8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Should Be in Every Classroom 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


New and Practical Ideas for Progressive Teachers 
A BRAND NEW HARTER SERIES THAT SAVES TIME AND MONEY FOR YOU— 
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No More Leafing Over Untold Numbers of Educational Magazines 
For New Ideas—No More Expensive Books to Buy 


Now you can select only those subjects which exactly fit your 
requirements—and you can apply the best thought of practical 
educators and intelligent teachers to every one of your own par- 
ticular problems—at a surprisingly low cost. 


Hundreds of Worth-While Teaching Ideas 


The HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS Series contains 
hundreds of up-to-the-minute ideas and suggestions of inspirational 
as well as practical nature which will lend value to your class 
room and general school work, and make it more effective. Every 
topic written by a teaching authority on the subject. 

Each subject in the HELPFUL HINTS Series is presented in- 
dependently in four page pamphlet form and contains from 1500 
to 2500 words of good live subject matter, printed on a good 
grade of book paper in type that is easily read. 

The titles listed are indicative of the great variety and scope 
of this new series, and new numbers are being added constantly. 
Write for our latest list. 


Price, 5 cents per copy, any twelve for 50 cents 





Per Copy 


PREPAID 











PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER ONLY; TITLES ARE NOT NECESSARY. 





Methods for Improving a Bad Memory 
Teach Pupils to Speak Correctly 
Essential Elements of Report Cards 
Group Play under Group Leader 
Are you a Growing Teacher? 
Our Flag and Our Country 
Solving the Hot Lunch Problem 
Supervised Study 
Teaching Beginners to Read 
The Discipline of the School 
Teaching Little Folks Language 
Technical Grammar in the Gr 
Teaching of Composition 
How to Overcome Stammerin 
Honored Peomtionen. Aims vonain Unaltered 
Socialized Recitatio: 
ig og for Sisab Gra 
A Reading Program for + Grades 
How Much Oral Reading is to be used in the 
Schools 
How We Instituted pa aenns Lunch 
Class and School Mot 
Combining Silent > Oral Reading 
How I Taught Silent Reading 
Library Service to Rural Schools 
Our Feathered Friends, The Birds 
Arbor Day 
The Beauties of Nature 
A Question to he Answered 
Everyday Problems in Teaching and How to 
Remedy Them 
Playgrounds—Their Supervision, Administza- 
tion and saulpmens 
Perfect 
A Rural School Banking System 





Appl ply: ng Memory Rules to Schoo!work 
tory Bulletin Board 

Seueniae a One Teacher School 

Harvest Home i> 

A Peter Rabbit Part 

Writing Letters of aeoteetien 

The Hektograph 

Teaching Sewing in Rural Schools 

Whispering. 





ng Teachers 
How Parents Hinder the School Work of 
their Children 
County Spelling Contests 
Seventh Grade Bank Project 
remy A =| Geography Games 


Some New Spelling Games 
A one we & Class 


aren A of Teachers and Parents 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
ideas for 4 Second Grade 


The Price Progress 
The Project ee | -d Wendhing Composition 


ry A Short D: eng = “ 
voided the Teacher 
i_ Bright Spots in the Country Teacher's 


Teaching Morals ‘and Manners*in School 
A World Map as a Basis for Teaching 


Geography 

American ae ty and the Kindergarten 
The Greatest Needs of the Country School 
Vocational Training for Girls 








Teaching History in the Grades 2nd the High 

$e! 

[he Child as the Center of our School 
item 


ys 
Opening Exercises for Schools 
Vocational Work for Country Schools 
Preparing a Speec 
Value of "the American Novel in Edu- 
cation and Practice. 
A Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession 
The Latest Ideas in Primary Education 
How to Improve our Country School System 
Co-operation 
A Teacher's Confession 
Wild Flowers for the School Grounds 
ry Store and Rank 
A Sc! wer Garden 
Making History Real 
How to Appreciate Good Music 
A Get-T Day 
Utilizing the Old School Books 
School Improvements 
How We Secured Playground Apparatus 
Helps in Gaining Control of Unruly Boys 
The Wonders of the Sky 
Dimes” A Means of Securing a 
School Li 


Library 
Interesting Young Children in Books 
The Psychology of Story Telling 
Letting Pupils Discover the Moral 
Socializing the Recitation Period 
First Aid Treatment for Schools 
Flag Drill 
sucopies Stones to Development of Original 


A Social Department Project 
An Effective Method of Teaching Correct 


Speech 
Health Rules for Children 
should be taught incidentally in 


Story Telling in the Training of Teachers 
How One Grade School Library Serves 
Teachers and Pupils 

The First Day of School 

Wireless—It’s Wonders and Adaptations 
The Test Controversy 

Music in Primary Schoo's 

Improving the Rural School Grounds 
Vocational Guidance 

How to Teach a Poem 

Health Education, and Health Training 
Music in our Rural Schools 

Teaching the History of the United States 
School Room Application of Educational 











ing Game 
Written Companion inh Intermediate Grades 
How We Use Clippin 
aed Work Story oklets 


An Ai Day Story 
Teacher's’ Dress 

The Psychology of Arithmetic 

“Good Health Club” 

Developing - a in “Safety First” 


jing Con 
ke The Schoo! Room Attractive 





One 
Serine So Gardening oh thet Sand-Table 
Technique of Teaching 





Some Ph aac 
The Consolidated “Sehool as a Community 
center. 

Sugar Coating the Drill Pill 

Teaching Foreigners English 

Rural Primary Composition 

Aims in Education 

Helps in Arithmetic 

Primary Grade Bird Study 

Drawing Outlines for the Eighth Gradé 
The One Teac School 

Class Games as a Reward for Good Behavior 
Teaching Long Division 

A School ace Club 

Do's and Dor’ts in Discipline 

Reasons for Parent-Teacher’ Associations 
How I Secured Parents’ Co-operation 

Value of varsal Speer Associations 
Co-operation of Paren’ 

Hints to Beginning Teachers 

ee. to Encourage Parents to Visit the 





Our Annual Fuvene Doosber Day 
Parent-Teacher Association 

School Governed on the Municipal Plan 
Lessons in Safety 

Educative Seat Work 

aaa for a Humpty Dumpty Easter 
‘art; 

Some Hints on Teaching a Rural School 

A First Lesson on Written Composition 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Grammar Grades 
The Problem of the Teacher 

How to Encourage Self “Activity in the Study 
of Geography 

The Rural School as a Center of the Rural 
Community 

My ‘Grocery — Arithmetic Class 
Choosing a Vocation 

Story Telling 

Dramatize Your History Class 

Grade Spelling Contests 

ba Value of Health Exercises 

Trees 


Irregular Verbs 
A Hot Lunch Project 
The School Newspaper 
The Hot Lunch Problem 
ee, Helps 
iow I Teach Third Grade Music 
The pK gee Kindergarten Project 
Manual Training for Farm Children 
Paper Folding for Rainy Days 
Nature Study Simpli' 
Story-telling in History 
Letter Writing as an Aid in Composition 
ree Seine —— Devices 
San 
A Rural MSchool Current Events Class 
Remedies for Poor Spelling 
Knitting for Children 
A Language Game 
A Banking Game 
The Successful Teacher 
A Health Project—Teeth 
_— Building as an Aid to Reading Lessons 
A Health Project— voll 
Hielpfal Seat Work Pla 
* wee od and a to. Get Ie 
History for 
Our Geography Sand * Table 
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The World’s Shorthand Championship 


In the Annual Shorthand Speed Contest held by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association on August 18, Mr. Charles Lee Swem, former stenographer to Woodrow 
Wilson again won first place with an accuracy record of 99.233 per cent perfect. Mr. 
stage — By ceca retains the WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY which he won 
in 4 

Second place was won by Mr. Nathan Behrin, third place by Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, 
and fourth place by Mr. Solomon Powsner. Only these four contestants qualified on all 
three championship tests, at 200, 240 and 280 words a minute. Mr. Swem and Mr. 
Dupraw are writers of Gregg Shorthand. - 


TWO WORLD’S CHAMPIONS 


Gregg Shorthand is the only system that has produced two WORLD’S CHAMPIONS in the 
contests of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association since these contests began in 1909, the 
championship cup having been won by Albert Schneider in 1921, and by Mr. Swem in 1923 and 1924. 
Mr. Schneider, who studied Gregg Shorthand in the New York High School of Commerce, was 
recently appointed to the shorthand reporting staff of the United States Congress. 


HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL ENDORSEMENT 


The success of writers of Gregg Shorthand in business offices, the court room, convention and 
legisiative halls, in the United States Congress—in fact, wherever shorthand is used, has fully 
justified the adoption of Gregg Shorthand by the great majority of the public and private schools 
of the country. 

In teaching Gregg Shorthand to your students you are accepting the overwhelming judgment 
of the educational authorities of the country, ‘ 

In 92¢ of the 5,500 high schools in the United States where shorthand is taught, Gregg Shorthand 
has been adopted for exclusive use. In the thousands of private commercial schools “shorthand” 
and “Gregg’”’ are almost synonymous. 

In brief—Gregg is the standard shorthand of the American people. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 














If It’s a Problem in Arithmetic 
-Ask the Child from Indiana 


The state of Indiana has chosen for exclusive use during the next five years 


THE THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 


As a result, the school children of that state will be given the best possible training, not 
only in arithmetic, but in thinking, of the kind that is necessary in solving the daily problems 
of life. The books have been approved alike by school authorities and by business men who 
find the practical side of the series as appealing to them as its pedagogical side is to the teacher. 


Obtainable in a three- and a six-book series 
You will also be interested in 
Thorndike’s Exercises in Arithmetic. (Pupils’ and teachers’ editions.) 
Thorndike’s New Methods in Arithmetic. (For teachers.) 
Number Helps. Lockhart, Eldredge and Brown. (Teachers.) 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO (Dept. K.-97) NEW YORK 
536 S. Clark Street 270 Madison Avenue 
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Lhe JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 ~NEWTONVILLE, MASS.— 2 





Pupils Outlines for Home Study 
GEOGRAPHY 


By GEORGE J. MILLER 


Editor ‘Journal of Geography” and Head Department of 
Geography, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 











HOW PREPARED OUTLINES 
In the outline of North 1. North America (includ- 
peates the Lg a ga ing the United States) 
is treated in this fashion. . . 
1. Lontion, fen, Pipvic |" _—_ America with 
tion, Government. rica. 
2. Surface. 3. Europe. 
3. Rivers and Lakes. 4. Asia. 
4. Coast. 5. Physical and Mathe- 
5. Climate. matical. 
6. Native Plant Life. 
- r-rel Single Copies 
. Commerce. 20 t h 
9. Railroads and Canals. cents eac 
10. Natural Wonders. postpaid 
11. Expansion of Territory 
12. Sections or Regions. Special discounts when 
13. Outlying Possessions. ten or more copies are 
bas ordered at one time. 

















- October, 1924 





















requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 

Non-alcoholic. Scientific- 
ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R.I. 


as kelacvie) rds 
Acid Phosphate 



















HORACE MANN 
NEW SECOND READER 
Just Published 


Tus new text follows in form and in colored pic- 
tures the precedent established by the Horace Mann 
New Primer and the New First Reader. 


The New Second Reader takes advantage of the 
cumulative effect of a series of related incidents 
and situations woven together into a complete 
story. Most of the material is original and new; 
all of the stories are interesting and of permanent 
value. The pictures are all in color and are de- 
lightful in their imagery. The Teachers’ Edition 
fully explains the method of teaching each day’s 
lesson. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


Histories and Civics 


In this series history and civics are made real. 
The material is skillfully chosen and interestingly 
presented, with a strict adherence to truth. Simple 
and vigorous in language, and well within the 
child’s grasp, these books share the spirit of history 
and of good citizenship with the pupil. Nationally 
adopted. 


Makers of America (5th yr.) 

Introduction to American History (6th yr.) 
Elementary American History (7th & 8th yrs.) 
The American Community (8th year & Jr. H.S.) 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Over 5,000 


Schools used The Youth’s Com- 
einer penton for supplementary read- 
ing in their elementary grades last year. 
Its fresh, interesting and varied contents, 

clean and pure as distilled water, renewed 
each week, make it the most valuable periodi- 
cal in America for class-room use. 


Prominent Educators 


Recommend 
it as a proved assistant to the teacher in culti- 
vating a taste for the best literature. Try it 
this year in your school. Our low rates bring 
it within reach of all. A postal card request 
will bring you the booklet, “The School and 
The Youth’s Companion,” also special class- 
room rates, and suggestions for use of the 
paper in school work. WRITE TODAY. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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KNOW YOUR FORESTS 


TWELVE DELIGHTFUL TOURS EVERY 
YEAR AT A COST OF ONLY $4.00 


Each Tour Replete with Interesting Side Journeys 





Carrying you and your family into the trailways of 
forest and mountain and along wooded waterways. 


ALL THIS 


membership in The American Forestry Association 
gives you through its splendid magazine 





AND 


FOREST LIFE 


Every Article Popularly Written © Every Issue Profusely Illustrated 


Each Issue 64 Pages 


American Forests and Forest Life tells of delightful 
trips which appeal to any person who loves the vigor and 
freshness of the out-of-doors. It takes you into forest regions 
where each turn in the trail brings new experiences and re- 
veals new wonders. 

American Forests and Forest Life is sent monthly to 
all members of The American Forestry Association, the 
oldest active forestry association in the world. Founded in 
1875, it has had a steady growth and today is the acknowledged 
leader in its field. 

Identify yourself with this great organization and secure 
this watched-for magazine by sending in your application 
today. 

—----- FILL OUT, CLIP AND MAIL THIS APPLICATION 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Room 207, Lenox Building 
1523 L Street N.W., Washington, D.C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American F: ag ed 
Association and enclose 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


() Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
() Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine 


PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 
Name 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at 
the Nation's Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the 
school world. Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable 


N ATIO N AL way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to 
= well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 
WE EKL tions and is a mine of information. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. 
Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 

] 5 C ENT § Ask for current events circular and Special rates for school club copies. Addr 


PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
LJ) Tor Great Opportunities 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. for Advancement 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 








a A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., most modern, surest and business- 


Emily A. Lane, Mgr. e ° 
BRANCHES like way for the progressive teach- 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg., er to secure the advancement he 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. . h d 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., or she deserves. 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1401 Nat’ City Bank Bldg., No Enrollment Fee 
e >. "y. 
ss sateen tie eee aaa eiiiaiaiaad tl, i No Charge to Employers 
Schoole—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice 


positions. Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MANY GOOD TEACHING P OSIT IONS both teachers and school officials. 
pnp, CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md. and N. Y. JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 


Free Enroliment 
Mellers: Teaciiere Dartad 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 


























HEALTH HABITS “#*sgcoréuideest ™™ 


A book containing 88 pages based on the eight Health Rules. Material to be used in developing or supplementing 
a school Health Program. Included with it are patterns for handwork and supplemental literature. Price, $1.00. 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 503-04 Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














A concise handbook on the ancestry, family and home of 

N George Washington. Highly endorsed by leading educators 

as excellent supplemental reading matter for classes in 

AND THE United States History. Says Dr. Henry W. Elson, the noted historian, “It is an excellent piece of 
work, the best account of the Washingtons and Mount Vernon that I have seen.’’ Says the Boston 


Ww A SHINGTON Transcript, “It is well written and beautifully illustrated.” Says United States Senator 
Arthur Capper, “It is a work which all Americans should read.” 
F AMILY Price 50 cents postpaid. Order direct from the author, 
Chester Hale Sipe, Esq., Box 536, Butler, Pa. 


I. C. S. Pamphlet Texts for Schools 


The Trade, Technical and Busi- There are more than 2,500 pam- 
ness Texts used by the International phlets in the series covering every 


conceivable subject. Nearly three 
Correspondence Seieuviane ae million dollars has been spent in the 


used by more than three hundred preparation of these texts and more 
and fifty schools and colleges in the than $100,000 is spent yearly in 
United States and Canada. keeping them up to date. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogs 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Box 9297 Scranton, Penna. 
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Equip with*A MERICAN” Desks 


True, the fact that American Schools have 

bought more than 4,000,000 of our Tubu- 

b lar Steel Desks is, of itself, no adequate rea- 

son why our desk shouldbe selected by you. 

Butsuch popularity means to the man who does buy it 
that his judgment of fine and enduring workmanship 
has been adequately substantiated. Think of the 

_ scrutiny to which this desk must have been subjected! 


Month in and month out American crafts- 
men have been building desks in anticipation of 
the greatly accelerated demand that seems in- 
evitable through the summer and fall. The 
result is that our distributors’ warehouses 
throughout the country are stocked with school 
merchandise that has been fashioned to care- 
fully studied standards. There has been no 
necessity to sacrifice care and quality to the 
rush of a ruthless production program. 


And now, fifty-one branches and distribut- 
ing organizations are ready to supply your 
needs on time—quickly but uNHURRIED. 


American Geating (Company 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fifteen models for classroom and auditorium—each designed to serve a particular 
purpose particularly well—each fully guaranteed. Catalogue A-155 sent on request. 


4 
i) N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


State Distributors — 
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Lightening Your Burden 


HEAD lies the strain of a year’s work: strain upon physique, peace of mind 
The first month, beginning a new term, seemed rela- 


and nervous system. 
A tively easy after the summer's rest and with the flavor of “homecoming” 
| characteristic of September. 








The hard road lies ahead. A teacher knows 


by experience, or intuition, the coming nights of fatigue. 








One way to ease a trying occupation is to select with good foresight the shoes 
one is going to wear. Faulty shoes can annoy man or woman with irritating persist- 
ence. No exasperating pupil can match an uncomfortable shoe. At least the pupil 
goes home; your shoes follow you around worse than Mary’s lamb. 


October being the big shoe-buying month of autumn, choose now the Cantilever 
Shoe—noted for its ease, quality and appearance—to assist you along this road that 
lies ahead. Its flexible arch, supporting the foot restfully without restraint; its normal 
contour, fitting your foot snugly without pressure; its moderate heels, placed right 
to promote good posture; all these Cantilever values make for conservation of strength 
and good health. Light, resilient and wonderful for walking, the Cantilever Shoe has 
been described by a Detroit woman, “‘the bridge between dis-comfort and comfort.” 


October, 1924 








Other women have called it the bridge between unhappiness and happiness. 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various styles at any of 


the agencies listed below. 


agency (except in New York and Chicago). 


Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever 


Every agency takes pleasure in demon- 


strating the different Cantilever qualities that help to soften the road that ll of us 


must travel. 


CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 Hamilton 
Street 

Altoona—S. Bendheim 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Carlisle—P. A. Garber 

Chambersburg—Hutton’s 

Clarion—Arner’s Boot Shop 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 

Connellsville—Hooper & Long 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 

Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 

Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 23 N. 8rd St. 
(2nd floor) 

Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 

Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 

Johnstown—E. Zang 

Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

Lancaster—Boyd’s Shoe Store, 5 E. King St. 

Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 

Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 

McDonald— M. H. Levison 

McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 


Meadville—A. I. Eldred 

New Castle—Cantilever Shoe 

N ten st. 

ew Kensington—-Miller Bros., 

Oil City—Levi & Co. ee 

ee a ee Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Pottsville—Max Lewin 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner 

Ridgway—H. & F. Larson Co. 

Rochesiter—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co. 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Margerum & Campbell,28 N.MainSt. 

wine nara Murray, 30 S. Main St. 
rg—QJ.G. Anderson Son, 4 

Williamsport—John B. ea ee 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son, “The Bon Ton” 


Shop, 229 E. 
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Her Ship Comes In 


EMBERSHIP in the EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION assures you that YOUR ship will come in too, after a long 
sickness or disability from accident. Why not let the good E. B. 

A. ship bring YOU comfort in times of financial stress just as it has 
brought peace and satisfaction to thousands of other teachers everywhere? 


BENEFITS PAID, Almost $300,000.00 ASSETS, $90,000.00 
ANNUAL DUES, Only $12.00. 


Your greatest asset is your earning power—the time you spend in the school- 
room. Have you safe-guarded it? Thrift consists not only in saving 
your money but in conserving it as well. Let us help you to do this. 


Write today for the whole story. No obligations. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


FOR GRADES 1-6 























FIRST YEAR 
eeeicer:. GACEON GEEEE oc esescacawesn nee sdnne sss sales e seleweine $ .52 
Coe and Specht. Easy Steps in Reading ...................... 56 
Dunlop and Jones. Playtime Stories ...................ceeeees 60 
ROOK: MMM NER EERIE Saw a are isis oi Wiel wo wrscarrw ares wicdsaeeele-ereie .52 
Silvester and Peter. Happy Hour Stories ...................... .60 
guimner. Happy Tales for Gtory Time .... 2... .ccccccccvcccons yy. 
SECOND YEAR 
reer re 56 
Dutton. World at Work Series: In Field and Pasture .......... .60 
Lucia. Peter ‘and Polly in Autumn: ....ccccccie cee veces eect eee .60 
Peter and Polly-an Winter... 0. sicccccvece sd oviee veces .60 
Smythe. Gld Time Stories Retold . oi... ck ccccsccce cers cecceswies 56 
THIRD YEAR 
Baldwin. Fifty Famous Stories Retold ....................008: 56 
Dutton. World at Work Series: Trading and Exploring (Luther) .60 
Eggleston. Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans.... .60 
Shaw. Big People and Little People of Other Lands ............ 52 
ee: SN cee vaiekud in tewhend bskwewkaweeenas 52 
FOURTH YEAR 
mariwin. Pour Grant Amira 20. cc ie ciccccivcecccseescese 64 
Coe, “Poundersiof Our Cowstey. once ciecasiescis sive oeeewesesawaes 64 
Johnson. Waste Not, Want Not Stories ...................0.. .68 
Johonnot. Stories of Heroic Deeds .. .. 6. .cccc cc cccasccsececeee {62 
Lucia. Stories of American Discoverers for Little Americans .... .60 
FIFTH YEAR 
Baldwin. American Book of Golden Deeds .................... 72 
Ne. “TRE IID ik 5 as ha ieee sen bs becerewcses earns 1.00 
ee, I Oe Oe I in av acre ems ¥'e HRE NR Ome Ra Ae Rew 12 
Foote and Skinner. Explorers and Founders of America ...... 92 
Guerber. Story of the Thirteen Colonies ....................000- .80 
Perry and Beebe. Four American Pioneers .................. 64 
SIXTH YEAR 
Baldwin. “The (Story Of WiDerty ....6.. 06s ieiadinvacuees sons bvaes 88 
Foote and Skinner. Makers and Defenders of America ......... 92 
| ee ee ee ee eer eee 1.00 
Haaren and Poland. Famous Men of Modern Times ............ By ff 
I 6566 ire 65b4F Ss plaka Ris calen cadaver eowansuens 1.00 


OUR LIST OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING CONTAINS 
OVER 300 BOOKS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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